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A Dairy Partnership 
By R. Bruce Dunlap of Pennsylvania 





Letters in the Editor’s 
Mail Bag 


A Forum for Discussion of Timely Topics 





The Muscle Shoals Scrap—Our Washington Letter 
Alfalfa a Money Maker—By A. B. Ross 


Entertaining the Community—A Boy's Club Story 


With the Form Flockh—By Various Poultrymen 
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Two Words 
Describe 
Post Toasties 


EYOND the wonderful charm of flavor 

and crispness in these superior corn 
flakes, there’s a quality for which the ap- 
petite always seeks again 


Real Food! 


A special, patented process gives to Post ! 
Toasties the “body,” crispness and perfected 
flavor which have made these distinctive 
corn flakes the UNIVERSAL FAVORITE. 


An ideal dish for breakfast, lunch, or be- 
tween meals—and never a moment to wait. 


Made entirely of good American corn, 
Post Toasties help spread the market for 
‘ America’s greatest grain crop. 


To get the quality corn flakes, order Post 
Toasties by name—and be sure you get the 
Yellow and Red package. 


Always in Good Taste— 


Post Toasties 


Improved Corn Flakes 








Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 































"The Easiest Draft—The Best Buy” 


“For twelve years I have operated a 13- 
inch Papec. I have filled the tallest silos 
in the ‘Thumb’ of Michigan and have never 
clogged the blower when the 600 R.P.M. 
was maintained. I consider it the easiest 
draft, and the best buy.”—Jos. Ward, "le 
Richmond, Mich. 
The Powerful AND 


APEC Ne 


Ensilage Cutter 


designed built to li to its guarantee—the broadest and most positive 
ae = any easilage cutter. There are thousands of satisfied owners, 


“It 
Big clogged 























Farmers’ Record and Account Book—FREE 
farmer who finds and stops the leaks in his 
Fee ere the one who mnakes a rofit, This 50- 
book is so conveniently arranged ’ 
a day will enable you to determine your exact 
financial standing. Write us giving the size of 
your silo and your dealer's name and address, and 
the book will be mailed promptly. It’s worth a 
dollar to any farmer. ale \, 
Also for free Catalog describing ‘our { 
ones Cutters. It shows why a 
will pay for i Ww \ 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
11] Main St. Shortsvilie New York 
86 Distributing Houses Enable 
Papec ‘Dealers 


tselfin two seasons. rite . 
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of this department to offer such suggestions as will 
assist readers in Bandling their money affairs. Questions pe 
bonds, stocks, real estate, etc., are outside the province of 
not be all cases, initials. only 
ublished, but full name and address must accompany all letters as evidence of goog 
faith. Enclose a 2-cent stamp with your letter for personal reply. Address all corre. 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge. 








ing to speculations it 
department, and can- 


is 
be used to sign the inquires as 
















Picking Good Investments 


Judging from the correspondence 
received by this department there is 
need of further warning against dan- 
gerous speculation in stocks of new 
and untried companies. It is elemen- 
tary that no enterprise is entitled to 
an investment rating until it has 
proved iself over a period of years. 
Securities of new organizations are es- 
sentially speculative. Now there is 
nothing wrong about’ speculation. 
Without it business could not progress. 


Someone must take the risk or nothing © 


new would ever be attempted. But if 
you are to take this risk you must 
have two qualifications, first, capital 
which you can afford to risk and 
second special information or training 
both in the art of speculation and in 
the particular branch of business in 
which you are venturing your money. 
Without either of these you are not 
speculating but gambling. | 

Even when you thoroughly under- 
stand the risk and have the capital for 
that purpose there is one more point 
on which you should reassure yourself 
before making the commitment. That 
is, the market for the speculative se- 
curity. If you buy a speculative oil 
stock with the idea of selling at a 
higher price than you paid you want 
to be sure there is someone to sell it 
to. This is necessary not only that 
you may make a profit but that you 
may limit your loss. 

If the oil business takes an unfavor- 
able turn you may wish to withdraw 
but you can only do this if there is a 
market for your stock. That is the 
function of a stock exchange which 
supplies capital for new enterprises by 
making it possible for speculators to 
realize their profits or to limit their 
losses. Attention to this principle will 
rule out 90% of the dangerous stock 
promotions offered to the unwary. If 
the stock is not good enough for some- 
one else to buy, it is not good enough 
for you. If there are any strings tied 
to it, that is, if you have to take a 
pledge that you will not dispose of 
yoyr stock within a certain time, it is 
a very good proposition to leave alone. 

These dangerous promotions by 
which so many people are deceived 
cover a wide field. Just now the fav- 
orites are oil wells, finance companies 
and chain stores. Oil is a necessity of 
modern life. The fact that a few peo- 
ple have made fortunes in oil is fasci- 
nating bait. But bonafide opportuni- 
ties to make money in oil are not ped- 
dled indiscriminately about the coun- 
try. It is a safe estimate that 99 out 
of every hundred investors in oil 
stocks, unless they are securities of 
long established companies, lose money 
in the end. Certainly it is the height 
of folly for a farmer in New York to 
entrust his hard earned money to an 
oil promoter in Texas. 

Of more recent development than 
the oil promotion is the finance com- 
pany. These compaflies are of two 
kinds. One that buys paper of auto- 
mobile manufacturers and automo- 
bile dealers and the other one that 
makes small loans to working and pro- 
fessional men. Both these proposi- 
tions are perfectly legitimate. The 
finance company meets a real business 
need. An automobile dealer who is 
required to pay cash to the manu- 
facturer for his stock finds himself 
seriously handicapped unless he is 
able to get the aid of the finance com- 
pany. Bank usually do not care for 
this sort of business, for although it is 
profitable there is no little risk at- 
tached thereto. As to the company 
making small loans they too serve a 
useful purpose in eliminating the loan 
shark but in both these cases success 
depends entirely on the efficiency and 
conservative character of the man- 
agement. Few outsiders are in a posi- 
tion to judge that. It is our opinion 
that capital for these ventures should 
come from some one else than from 
the small investor. 


The Chain Store Enterprise 


Another form of enterprise, stock of 
which is being widely distributed, is 
the chain store. Some of these stores 
have been wonderfully successful. In- 
stances will occur to every reader. In 
some of these old established compan- 
ies it might be wise to invest but be- 





cause one man, or organization of 
men, has made a success in a certain 
field it does not follow that everyong 
else who enters that field will make a 
success. To use an agricultural illus. 
tration “‘back to the landers” are feq 
up on stories of some startlingly prof. 
itable crop. They really believe be. 
cause somebody somewhere once rais. 
ed.600 bushels of potatoes on an acre 
anybody can do the same. So people 
selling stock in chain stores expect 
their customers to believe that the 
success of one man in this field ip. 
sures the success of all. This is not to 
say that any particular newly organ. 
ized chain store may not succeed. It 
is only to point out the essentially 
speculative character of such enter. 
prises until they have been in opera. 
tion long enough to show results. That 
is a matter, not of months, but, of 
years. 

Stocks of automobile and tire com- 
panies are not being hawked about as 
extensively as a year or so ago but 
these are offered from time to time, 
Now the automobile business is perm- 
anent. Its future is assured but that 
is quite a different thing than saying 
that any particular make of automo- 
bile or any particular automobile 
company is likewise permanent or* 
that its future is assured. So when” 
you buy stocks of even the best auto. 
mobile company you are taking a) 
chance. The same is true in greater. 
or less degree of the securities of com-' 
panies which sell automobile accessor- 
ies, as tires. 





Not a Bona Fide Investment 


Financial Degertmnent We would highly ap. 
preciate your advice in regard to the Prustess ; 


System Service,” 461 Eighth Avenue, New 


. York City, with their main office at Chicago, 


Til, doing “industrial banking” on a co-opera- 
tive basis. They claim that they are operating 
a chain of banks in the South, and intend to 
open a@ number of banks in the eastern large 
cities. They guarantee the investor an earn- 
~ of from 15 to 20% on his capital. Any 
information you can give us on the above 
concern would be greatly appreciated— 
(W. & S., New Jersey. 

We do not indorse this investment. 
“Industrial banking” may be profit- 
able if efficiently and conservatively 
managed but we woulé rather let some 
one else furnish the capital for such 
ventures. Nor does any bonafide in- 
vestment return 15 to 20%. Only spec- 
ulations do that and dangerous specus , 
lations at that. ° 


Those Who Refuse to Dare 


Financial Department: I have been thinkiag " 
of investing some money with Y. E. Hildreth | 
of Fort Worth, Tex., In the Nexia Northern .- 
Oil business. Will you advise me if it is 

safe to invest with them?—-[F. D. L., New. 


York. 

It_is neither safe nor sane to “in- 
vest” money in the oil business in : 
Texas. At the very best it is a gamble. 
The literature you enclose does not 
make it entirely clear just what kind of. - 
a financial plan this promoter pro- 
poses but when he tells you that. 
“fortune loves not those who hesitate, 
and turns not toward those who refuse 
to dare,”. it is very evident that it is 
not investment he is talking about. It 
is our very earnest advice that you 
have nothing to do with this proposi- 
tion or any similar one. 








Safe But Not Conservative 


Will you ‘please give your judgment on 
an investueent in Merchants & Manufac- 
turers 7’s. This is secured by a close 
mortgage and by some is théugst a good 
investment.—[M. T. M., New York. 

This seems to be a reasonably good 
bond although 7% is a high return» 
to be secured from a conservative in-!, 
vestment. The mortgage is on a leaser! 
hold covering the block from Park 
Avenue to Lexington Avenue between 
46th and 47th Streets in New York 
City. 





vf 
Quail, the farmers’ best bird friend, ., 


eat cinch bugs, potato beetles, striped 
cucumber beetles, wireworms, cute 
worms, army worms, grasshopperslé 
clover weevils, and countless othe®y 
insects. og 





We certainly wish to take the Amer! 
ican Agriculturist just as long as We — 
can see to read it, taken B. 
for over 20 years.— ii 
Chester county, Pa. 
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d @ good deal to say in recent years about mak- 
we tore the aoe and the daughters, cade so the following 
Lint the success of 2 Pennsylvania dairyman has an interest 
. ve that of successful berd management. It is told by 
“pruce Dunlap, County Agent of Blair County, Pa., and Mr. 
/ » bas let us in on the secret that there are very many other 
and prosperous farmers in his county, and that there 
isn’t room to write about them all.—(The Editor. 


: PK 
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AVA dicate. 
free to sign the firm 
name and his father is proud to 
be represented by the judgment 
of John who, although scarcely 
of age is recognized as being one 
of the best informed Holstein 
n° Memen of Blair county, Pa. 
- The above remark of Mr. 
4) MMetzker had reference to a spe- 
*: ficial meeting of the Southern 
. @Blair Cow Testing Association. 
It was also added, “John-knows 
© H§more about the cows than I do, 
t: Manyway.” This may or may not 
bethe case, but if both John and 
his father do not watch their 
P’s and Q’s, Andrew, who though 
only 12, is included in the “And 
Sons,” will excel both of them. 
The herd of purebred Holsteins 
is easily the center of interest 
in so far as farm work is con- 
cerned. And the unusual part of 
this story is that five years ago 
there was not a purebred on the 
place. The firm name did not 
then include “And Sons” either. 
Ofcourse, purebreds were bound 
to come. 
_ Harry Metzker, as the father 
is familiarly known by all the 
neighbors, is just the kind of ' 
citizen who is looking constantly 
forthe best. He will not be sat- 
ised with simply the good, or 
even the better. His decisions 
may not be hasty, but they usually result in 
that which advances the returns from the 
farm, or the happiness of the family. The 
family, by the way also includes two daugh- 
ters. The home is ideally located, a half mile 
from Martinsburg in the center of the fertile 
and beautiful Morrisons Cove. All but one 
of the 101 acres is farmed or in orchard. 
Electric lights in all of the buildings, water, 
telephone, milking machine, tractor,—the 
mere mention of these items of equipment 
assure a productive and efficient plant. O 
yes, a Buick and a Ford stand peacefully 
peether in the garage. John prefers the 
ord in making quick trips for repairs or 
other short work-a-day business, but on Sat- 
Uday nights nothing but the Buick is con- 
fidered. Questions regarding this prefer- 
five meet with only a good natured smile. 


; Made Best County Herd Record 


This year the nine cows averaged 11,108 
Pounds of milk and 378 pounds butterfat, 
Sand the best herd record in the Southern 
alr Cow Testing Association. Lizzie, a 
x-year-old cow, held the individual record 

13,889 pounds milk and 500.3 pounds 

tter fat. They are well fed. In- fact 

poner man nor beast suffers for care or 

oe at Metzker’s. They say “birds of a 

ther flock together.” Maybe-that is why 

things run so smoothly on this farm. Every- 
Bypass payee 
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REI LOT SIR, 


> G8 ES, we will be there. If I am not 
present John will vote for us.” 
EN\ H. K. Metzker & Sons is_ the 
sort of firm the name would in- 
John, the elder son, is 


milk and 637.54 pounds butterfat 
production of several times their number of average cows. 
are culling out boarder cows and putting in this kind of stock Figures and 
facts tell the truth, and the truth is that there is more money in dairying 
“with this kind of stock than the 3000 pounders 
amount, only they sing a different song of production. 

trilla is owned by Harry Yates of Orchard Park, N. Y. 


At looked os thAuch another tester could not 


smith, with the physique of a prize fighter. 
The same brawn was applied to the farm 
and the boys, the cows and all work, and 
work consistently and intelligently. 

It was the work from the shoulders up 
that in 1917 brought Mr. Metzker to place 
an order for three purebreds with a friend 
who was going to make a similar purchase. 
He had a good grade herd, but he realized 
that it was simply working with “the better,” 
not. “the best.” That same year a Holstein 





New York’s Best Butter Producing Holstein 


Fanny Segis Cantrilla has the distinction of leading New York Holsteins in 
butter production in the 305-day division with a record of 20,901.7 pounds 
It takes only a few such cows to equal the 
Wise dairymen 


calf club was started but neither John nor 
Andrew entered. The next year, however, 
both of them bought purebred heifers and 
the building of a herd began in earnest. The 
boys were allowed to select their own calves 
and that they did so wisely is shown by the 
fact that at the club round-up, which was 
also a sale, John cleared $200 and Andrew 
$125 over their respective purchase prices of 
$95 and $80. Of course, they did well for 
on April 3 John’s calf weighed 323 pounds 
and on October 5 it weighed 850 pounds. In 
fact they made the best gains in the club. 
The next year they again each took a 
heifer, with equally marked successes, and 
the next winter Andrew said he wished he 
“had about 10 good calves-to feed, provided 
he could pick the calves.” That winter they 
entered the cow testing association. This 
step was not taken without a good deal of 
consideration. — ‘ 


Now Boost Testing Association « 


As John put it “The secretary called on 
father in March the year before, when the as- 
sociation started and wanted us to go in, but 
father said he guessed not. In May he called 
again, but we didn’t goin. Then in Septem- 


-ber he saw him at a sale and he told us we 


ought to be in it. In January he called again 
and we told him to send‘the tester around for 
@ month or two. The testing year was up in 
March, so we got only three months’ service. 





Both eat about the same 
Fanny Segis Can- 


& Sons” 


The Story of a Pennsylvania Dairyman Who Took His Sons in Partnership 


be hired right away and we were all worried 
for fear we would miss a month. Now we 
wouldn’t be out of it.” As Mr. Metzker, 
himself, says: “The men who will not join 
certainly must not understand what the cow 
testing association records and figures mean 
to a dairyman.” 

As you will have surmised, the boys were 
by this time members of the firm. They know 
the Holstein world and feel personally 
acquainted with all the advertisers, not 

to mention the notable Hol- 


stein families. John talks 
pedigrees as glibly as a sale 
auctioneer. Their herd sire 


at present is a son of King Pon- 
tiac Konigen and his five nearest 
dams average 33.07 pounds but- 
ter fat in 7 days. Nineteen 
purebreds make up the herd 
which includes three daughters 
of this bull, a granddaughter of 
King Segis Pontiac Konigen and 
a 28-pound cow, two grand- 
daughters of King Segis Pontiac 
Aleartra. The production for 
the herd speaks for itself. 
When the question of tuber- 
culin testing came up, Mr. Metz- 
ker reasoned in his’ usual 
straight and fair manner, the 
conclusion being, “That if any 
of the cows were not right the 
milk was not fit for home use 
and no one should be asked to 
buy it.” And so they called the 
district veterinarian and pro- 
ceeded to get an accredited herd. 


Working for a Community Bull 


Just now John is one of the 
committee of five to form a bull 
association. He says, “We are 
ready anytime. I see we can’t 
get far ahead of where we are 
unless we use the kind of bulls 
we can’t afford to buy alone.” 
Needless to say, he makes a good com- 
mitteeman. And so the herd grows 
in number and in individual value. Mr. 
Metzker figures purebreds are worth more 
than twice grades of equal productive capac- 
ity. But better than the géod herd that he 
has started, are the sons and citizens that are 
being prepared for life. 

Mr. Metzker is not only a farmer worthy 
of emulation, but he is a leader in school, 
church and civic work. The term “H. K.. 
Metzker & Sons” stands for a well rounded 
rural program, not simply crops or cows. 
This meagre mention of how a farmer and 
his good wife are farming would not be 
worth the paper on which it is printed, did 
it not show how rural comfort, happiness, 
and financial success were being achieved in 
at least one home. 

“Where there is no vision the people per~ 
ish” was proved long years ago, but it is still, 
time. The vision of Mr. and Mrs. Metzker is 
one needed to solve the rural problem of our 
country. 





A SANE DOCTRINE TODAY—is to tes’ 
your cows, keep a smaller number, and feed 
them better. We can’t tell for sure whether 
or not a cow is worth her keep unless we 
know how much milk she gives, how rich it 
is, and how much feed was required to make 
it. The man is not living who can “guess” 
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Prices Must Be Fair 


With the same thought in mind which Mr. 
Anderson expresses in the following letter, 
we published an editorial comment under 
the title of “Price Is Very Important,” in 
American Agriculturist of June 17, in which 
we cautioned all producers to be fair in their 
‘prices when dealing directly with consum- 
ers. However, the subject of a fair price is 
so very important that it will bear continual 
repeating, and so we quote from his letter: 


In a recent issue appears an editorial in which you empha- 
sized the fact that often the farmer can get nothing for his 
roduce, while at the same time the dealer is charging exor- 
Bicant prices. Here is a complaint I have heard from many 
householders and have made myself: When we buy direct from 
the farmer, he calls up the market, gets the highest retail price 
instead of a medium Getween his ‘shelenale price and the retai 
rice. This is the general practice in New England and New 
ork, and most other states. I am for a square deal to the 
farmer. But as you say of the dealer, so I say of the farmer 
who sells to consumers, he should be satisfied with a reasonable 

price—[A. Anderson, Chautauqua county, N. 
anything, 


Every man who produces 
whether it is apples, hogs, shoestrings, over- 
coats or automobiles, is entitled to a price 
for his product which covers all costs and 
in addition gives him a reasonable profit on 
his investment. Manufacturers by the na- 
ture of their business force such a price on 
the consumer and unfortunately they have 
forced a price in many cases which gives 
them an enenatiliehte profit. This last year 
we have all seen what can happen to the 
manufacturer who tries to run away with 
prices—he can be forced out of business by 
an angry public. 

The position of the former and the city 
consumer is not exactly comparable, but the 
same elements of human nature are involved. 
The city consumer wants to deal as directly 
as possible with the former—of that there 
is no question. City folks are becoming bet- 
ter acquainted now with the methods of mar- 
keting, and they know that wholesale prices 
to the farmer at the farm are very different 
from the prices on the products after they 
have gone through the long process of dis- 
tribution. The consumer performs a part 
of the marketing service when he buvs di- 
rect from the farmer and it is quite natural 
that he should expect to pay a price some- 
where between farm wholesale prices and 
city prices, and not the highest retail price. 
Direct dealing between the farmer and the 
consumer means so much to both, not alone 
for today but for the future, that the ques- 
tion of price cannot be passed by lightly. 
Fair prices mean steady customers and con- 
tinuous and profitable marketing. 
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Encouraging Dairy Figures 

Statistics just available on the decline of 
oleo manufacture and the increase in fluid 
milk consumption this last year come as 
welcome proof to those who have persistent- 
ly held that the dairy business is “looking 
up.” The oleo business, according to the 
stamp tax returns, has declined nearly to a 
third of its volume of two years ago, while 
real butter manufacture increased 20% in 
the last year alone. In 1920 the average 
consumption of 46 gallons of fluid milk per 
capita increased to 49 gallons last year, and 
other figures compiled by the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture show a general increase 
in the production and consumption of all 
sorts of dairy products. 

These statistics take into consideration 
the country as a whole, and, of course, have 
no reference to the prices per unit which 
dairymen received for their products. When 
prices received on milk are 30 cents a hun- 
dred pounds below those of some neighbor, 
it takes more optimism than is contained 
in the average man to think the dairy busi- 
ness is “looking up.” However, increased 
consumption of the genuine article does 
show that the publicity and advertising work 
of organized dairymen has boosted the 
market for milk. 


Mighty Sound Policy 


The policy adopted by the New York 
state grange in extending the juvenile grange 
idea and in more active support of junior 
work is highly commendable. The need ‘of 
a junior organization for boys and girls is 
very great. Without a doubt, one of the 
factors that has kept members away from 
grange meetings was the lack of proper facil- 
ities to provide for the boys and girls. Be- 
cause they were too young to belong, it has 
been necessary that they be innocent suffer- 
ers and “wait outside.” With little to inter- 
est them during the hour that followed, it is 
no wonder that many were forced to stay at 
home. 

The establishment of the junior grange is 
in direct line with the educational policy of 
the grange. The junior grange educates the 
young minds to better things and higher 
thoughts. It prepares the boys and girls as 
better grange members of tomorrow, when 
they will assume responsibility in the con- 
duct of affairs. The educational value is 
fully as great as the grange scholarships to 
the Cornell winter courses. The broad 
field of this policy for children of all ages 
is certainly as great as the instruction the 
few students receive during their short stay 
at the college. Moreover, it really supple- 
ments the scholarship idea ; it perfects a most 
ideal combination. Through the scholarship 
students, the boys and girls back home in 
the junior grange become more thoroughly 
acquainted with the value of greater educa- 
tion and the college of agriculture. More 
power to the juvenile granges! 





Preying on the Farmers 

Those wholesale fruit and produce mark- 
ets in New York City which are supplied by 
Long Island, New Jersey and other nearby 
growers, present a difficult problem for the 
New York Market Growers’ Association, 
which is seriously campaigning to improve 
the conditions on these markets. The trade 
in New York City has a grip upon this busi- 
ness which it is extremely difficult to break, 
and the unions of carriers and other workers 
have always sapped a livelihood from the 
market gardeners and made the cost of veg- 
etables considerably higher that it should be 
to the consumer. And there is no question 
but right prices would do much to increase 
the consumption of seasonable vegetables and 
fruit which are grown within the short haul 
to this great market. - 

Perhaps the greatest affront of that trade 
is its organized opposition to a reduction in 
the number of dealings which must take place 
between the grower and the ultimate consum- 
er. Retail associations and organizations of 
the consumers’ leagues are not allowed access 
to these wholesale markets. Thus the prod- 
ucts of the market gardeners must be sold to 
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market speculators, who pick up all of the 


riculturist 


goods which are marketable at all, and 
a closed-shop so far as any one else ig » 
cerned. The speculators’ opposition to dips 
dealings is made effective by the rulings g 
the carriers’ union, which is the organj 
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of those who handle the produce from thie 4 m 
market gardeners’ trucks and load it yp Mh oo oc 
the trucks of the purchasers. These men ijl #24.) 
not touch goods designed for any one othe ¢aciest 2s 
than the trade allows and their fees whi £30) ‘over 
come out of the growers are excessive an improved 
unearned. This carriers’ union should hi 
smashed, and if the New York Market Gay. HE 
eners’ Association succeeds in doing 0, jt 2% m 
will justify its existence many times over, be 
of hay f. 
The Rural Play Idea oe oe 
The idea of real country plays which depig, efor! 
the forward movement in agriculture anj peighbor 
better home and community life has spreadfM jhat thes 
rapidly in the last few years and gran their dou 
farm bureaus and rural dramatic clubs haye our sling 
taken hold of the idea with a will. The stage uy the cl 
hayseed of the old days has gone by, and out 4 barn 
of the early attempts to truthfully show our load: 
country life in America has come a series loaded, ¥ 
of new plays. They are fully as humorowy d had 
and interesting and at the same time they We mad 
accord to farmers the same stage respect rack wai 
which has always been given to the people hacked 0 
of-any social group. de 12 
We heartily endorse the. extension of the aed loac 
rural play idea. It is one of the most whole * sling 
some methods of bringing together intel. this 
pleasant, social contact the old and young of on | 
small communities. The theme of these mod. sin 
ern plays is in itself a stimulus for better forks fo 
farming, better community life, and better Hix: with a1 
homes. The people of the country can att ‘Ne a 
these plays, too, in a way which no city folk iE! ogg 
can ever do. The one-act plays of the vaudeMmoeS ane 
ville stage are usually of the life that the par. oh | 2 
ticipants have led in crowded apartments Sead din 
and bustling city streets. The quiet peacem: men . 
and humor of the modern farm play is of pert as 
the life of the farmer and his family, and wa “ 
it meets the need of expression which has mS 
previously been lacking. aes 
Selling Institution Products ~e 
Products raised on the farms of colleges, mowing. 
schools of agriculture, or state and county hay can 
institutions, which are maintained by publie™ with th 
funds, should be sold on the large wholesale MM the hay 
markets where they may compete with the st the ec 
products of the world, and not on local mar Hand any « 
kets to compete with nearby producers, who, HM ‘on hot h: 
through taxation at least contribute to the Mi *yith the 
support of the institution. Local producers ‘making | 
in the vicinity of the state schools and cok BP mow hoy 
leges raise the objection that the institution By. pos n, 
is operating as one of their competitors. It tugging : 
is most unfortunate that this is so, for friend- @ j¢-3)), 
liness and co-operation should exist without Some - 
hindrance between the farmer and the school, ropes get 
But there is no getting around the fact that gino. gy 
in order to function to the greatest degre? faq’ unt 
of efficiency the colleges and schools of agt* M veniont 
culture must enter the field of production Hf yy to aa¢ 
but only to a degree where production 18 possible 
necessary for teaching the students. y 
Products of the college farms are not de 
signed to be commercial products. They are Fro 
the result of demonstration in methods off} wien. 4; 
commercial production. It would be poorg™ ftecls, the 
policy, indeed, to teach improved farming tilled attenti 
methods without putting the methods intoM fovin. i 
operation. It would be like teaching surgery i ‘rises, vom: 
from a book, and then turning the stud Fike ‘county, 
loose to practice on the community. meanwhile. = 
However, this does not mean that the tok JM bk of toca 
leges and schools of agriculture should PIO HB ‘toression ‘0 
duce to the exclusion of the local producef i y's; ccuca* 
There is no reason why the products of PINE 
farm should not be placed on the larger ~ th 


kets, where they enter regular trade chat 
nels and compete with farm products f 
all over the world. Instruction in impro 
marketing, scientific packing and shipP’ 
methods is really a neglected phase 0 
lege courses. The dairy department at 
nell has developed a plan which is opera 

in a most satisfactory manner. It manula& 
tures high quality butter, cheese, ice cream 
and other dairy products. They are s0@ 
in a way which does not compete with | 


local farmer, rith nea Subli« 
farmers the ama, 


-odveratic 
plan is ¢ 
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ai Unloading Hay at Barn 

it i , ‘ 
} llowing letter, R. H. Neill of Ohio tells how he 
In the tebor at unloading hay becau e used slings in- 
‘at bf the double harpoon-fork. A little friendly competi- 
<< of this kind works wonders to put farm operations on an 
‘Sent basis. Many a man has convinced his neighbor that 
ge g of fruit and truck crops paid by starting a little 
yields and results. Perhaps some one else has 


eS cored method of unloading hay that beats the sling.—[The 











Editor. 
HERE is still a great number of far- 
“y mers who hold that hay-forks are the 

best and quickest way to get off a load 
of hay from the wagon into the mow. But 
[am sure that any man, after once using the 
slings, would not go back to the double har- 





Pict n-fork. Last summer while, hauling hay, 
andi neighbors in adjoining field made the remark 
ead that they could unload much sooner with 
ges, their double harpoon-fork than we could with 
ave our slings. So we at once took 
age up the challenge. We went to . 
out the barn at the same time with “Oo 
how ME our loads, and when he was un- , 
ties MB ioaded, we were back in the field .- 
‘OUs ME and had another load half on. 
hey we made three pulls and our 
ect ME rack was clean and ready to be 
pleME backed out of the barn, while he 

made 12 pulls to get the same 
the ME ized load into the mow. He now 
ole. has slings installed in his barn 
nto -for this year’s harvest. 
y Of ME.” Some farmers in this locality 
a are using two double harpoon- 
as “forks for the top of the load, 

“with a sling on the bottom to 
+ “¢lean up the rack. I have tried 
te this way too, and find that it 
wo generally takes an extra pull on 


ach load, and besides hay un- 
Joaded in this way does not come 


ers From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


f0 Discussing Timely Affairs of the Field: Orchard and Home. 
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I want American Agriculturist to select 21 
educated, earnest farmers, have\them¥put 
their Gillettes and lots of clean collars in their 
traveling bags, and send them down to New 
York city to hunt the flaws in: theYschool 
system and tell the “burg” how to fix it up! 
We get tired of doing all the listening.” 

I judge this farmer committee will find 
some flaws. A husky man, we know very 
well, is the physical director of all the Y. M. 
C. A. gymnasiums of a large eastern city. 
He brings his youngsters for frequent spells 
of “roughing it” in our hills. He sighed a 
bit, “Our big town is doing its levelest to 
bring up a race of molly-coddles. I’d give a 
lot if I could send my four kiddies to your 
little country school.” 

A Wellesley College graduate confided to 
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of ,apart as easily for the man 
nd working in the mow. 
has Hay dropped in the mow with 
slings will lie just as it was on 
the wagon. The last bunch that 
was placed on the sling load 
should be the first moved in 
eS, | mowing away. In this way the 
ity MH hay can be easily torn apart. 
ie With the double harpoon-fork 
ale ME the hay is always turned under 
he MB st the edges causing it to bind, 
we ‘and any one knows that working 
te ‘on hot hay, and under a tin roof 
¢ @ ‘with the sun beating down on it, 
oh making the temperature in the 


mow hover around 125 degrees, 





ct “he has no energy to waste in 

‘| Hgging at hay when slings would remedy 

i itall. 

. Some people argue that with slings, the 

at topes get tangled, and some advise letting the 

on slings drag along behind the wagon in the 

rie field, until needed, that seems very incon- 

= venient, and loading with a hayloader as all 

is up-to-date farmers do now. this would be in- 
possible. 

le- 

re From a Busy Farm Mother 

of When a busy farm mother tells what she thinks about rural 

or Schools, the men folks may well stop work and listen. After 
Teading a recent editorial in American Agriculturist which 

Ng BH called attention to the lack of local interest on school prob 

ito m some counties, Mrs. Nora Del Smith Gumble writes us the 
following letter. We happen to know that Mrs. Gumble is a 

ry TPilese woman with four years experience in teaching in an 

nt hdiana High School, and later om a rural school teacher in 


Ke county, Pa. She writes in the g~ of helpfulness and 
with no misgivings about the household tasks which must wait 
Meanwhile. If the Editor were to continue his scolding on the 
ack of local interest about rural schools, he would say that 
is the men not the women who have been most tardy in 

ression of their opinion. But, then, maybe the burden of 
‘Petter education for the young folks must rest quite heavily upon 
.Me shoulders of the farm women.—[The Editor. 


4\ HE Committee of Twenty-one visited 
a the New York rural schools. The 
; farm folks were courteous, but they 
imept the brass band up in the hay-mow prac- 
iting for the first base-ball game. The com- 
littee, a bit discouraged, reported’ our in- 
erence to our friend, American Agri- 

iiturist. American Agriculturist, a bit dis- 
Pointed, gave us an editorial scolding. I 
~ over in Pennsylvania, but can see the 
jm Uills of New York from my kitchen window. 
sthink that gives me a right to talk back. 
¢# double dare American Agriculturist to 
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me between bites into one of ovr big red 
plums, “New York city schools are nothing 
but political plums ‘passed out to friends. 
It is a shame to malign this bit of pure lus- 
ciousness (another bite) by political figures.” 

I believe 21 modern farmers could make 
some suggestions. However, when they 
arrive in the “burg” they will not get their 
photographs on the society page or their 
names in the head-lines. They’ll most likely 
be gently reminded that the pigs are squeal- 
ing and need expert, undivided attention. 
The city can solve its own school problems 
and ours as well. 

The weak place in my suggestion is a grave 
doubt whether 21 farmers could be pushed 
into trying to solve a city’s school problems. 
Farmers know that a congested city must 
base its school system on the artificiality of 
city life. Farmers know that a sparsely 
settled township must base its schools on a 
reasonable taxation. They neither need, nor 
can they afford the city plan. It is not prac- 
tical to have nine months of school simply 
to give a teacher a longer job. Ask your 
State Teachers’ Association if this last con- 
sideration isn’t mixed up in this agitation? 


How about Country Experience? 


Dr. Stanley Hall, the noted child psy- 
chologist says, “I must. conclude that city 
teaching material is vastly inferior to coun- 
try experience. A day or two in the country 
has helped many a child more than a term 
of school.” Our children have 865 days. In 








my home is a boy of 14 and a girl of 15 
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ready for Junior year in High School. Their 
high school preparation was seven months 
rural school. .The little lad will enter fifth 
‘grade before he is nine. I would not burden 
my neighbors with too hard a tax. Seven 
‘months of school with a good teacher and 
‘plenty of wood for the stove box are my 
modest request. I will work with the teacher. 
I will keep the children interested. Every 
six months I will send $1 to The Library Ex- 
tension Division at Harrisburg for 50 splen- 
did books for the boys and girls. Father 
will contribute a class in manual training. 
Come on neighbors with a modest tax. I 
will do my share at this end of the line. 
With this arrangement I believe all we'll 
have left for the Committee to do is the 
worrying about rural school improvement. 





Sod Versus Tillage 


The advocates of sod mulch in the orchard 
seem to be losing ground if we base our 
judgment on letters which have come to us 
along this line. The response of apple trees 
in increased vigor and productiveness is ap- 
parently a convincing argument for orchard 
tillage; that is, to those who have systemati- 
cally tilled their orchards and carefully checked 
the results. 

The cost of tillage as compared with net 
returns is an important item and we shall be 
glad to hear from our friends among the 
ruit men who have gone into this problem. 
In the paragraphs below the findings of the 
horticulturists at the Geneva station, a 
express the views of that station from long 
continued experiments and from personal ob 
servation. How about the growers who have 
rough or steep hillsides? ave any of them 
tried tillage with success? Let’s cone their 
side of the story and see if this problem of 
orchard sod versus tillage is an individual one 
for every fruitman or one which can be ana- 
lyzed more generally.—[The Editor. 


. ORTICULTURISTS~ at 
H the Geneva station, N. Y., 
strongly advocate the 
tillage of apple orchards fol- 
lowed by cover crops in the fall, 
because of the apparent ad- 
vantages of this practice over a 
permanent sod for most fruit 
districts. In one of the station 
experiments, the average yield 
for a 10-year period from trees 
grown with a sod mulch was 
69.16 barrels per acre as com- 
pared with 116.8 barrels per 
acre for trees receiving cultiva- 
tion during the same 10-year 
period. Every means for mea- 
suring the growth and vigor of 
the trees grown in sod and those 
under cultivation showed a de- 
cided increase for the trees 
which were under cultivation. 

The beneficial effects of cultivation are 
attributed to many factors, among the most 
important of which is said to be the saving 
in soil moisture which would otherwise be 
utilized by the sod, and the elimination of 
the competition between the trees and the 
sod for the plant food supply of the soil. It 
is pointed out that nursery stock can be suc- 
cessfully grown only under the most in- 
tensive cultivation; and that, when placed in 
the orchard, the trees should not be subjected 
to radically different methods of handling. 
Also, insect pests and diseases may be more 
readily controlled in cultivated orchards than 
in those in permanent sod: 

Although tillage is undoubtedly the best 
method of caring for the majority of apple 
orchards, there are particular situations, 
soils and economic conditions under which it 
may be advantageous to maintain the orchard 
in sod: Plantings located on steep hillsides 
where the soil would wash badly under 
tillage or on rocky land which is difficult to 
till would probably be kept in sod. On 
orchard soils of considerable depth which do 
not suffer from summer drouths, a sod may: 
be maintained without serious injury; but on 
the shallow soils which prevail in many fruit 
districts, a sod will prove decidedly harmful 
to the trees. The cost of tillage is much 
more than that of maintaining a sod, al- 
though the net returns are greater. Local 
conditions may make it necessary, however, 
to depend on a larger acreage in sod to 
balance the greater productiveness under 


tillage. 
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We can furnish for immediate delivery 
any style of the! Penco. — siding. 
org 
urnished i VCri 
pom Seam, Loxon Tile, og for 
frofns; Clapboard, Stone Fe 
1-4 etc., & siding . For fone 
Fier is eapedl Funes costal ceiling 
every purpose. 
ond for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, we tanks; 
steel lockers and shelving. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your neareat office 








Buy Your Silo Early, 


NS Me Have It Ready 
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The extension 
roof idea for silos was 
first introduced by Globe Silo 
Company. The Globe roof is the 
only one with sides so nearly 
straight that silage settles level. 
This permits the owner of a Globe 
to always have full capacity—no 
heaped up silage exposed to the air. 
Globe Silos are back to 1917 
prices, Write today for catalog de~ 
scribing other Globe features. Get 
your silo erected before frost. 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
G16 Willow Street Sidney, N.Y, 








Paint for Fruit 
and Foliage 


Sounds odd because it’s 
new. But leading entomol- 
ogists endorse this remark- 
able poison-paint method of 
spraying. 


Tt stands to reason that if you could 
add a materia) to your poison water 
that would make it spray, spread, cover 
and stick like a paint, you would double 
the efficiency of your poison and reduce 
your spraying cost to a minimum. 

ASENITE, soluble casein powder 
adhesive, binder and spreader. will 
change your poison water spray to 
poison paint spray and make it spread 
and stick like a paint instead of water 
It is entirely safe to use It does not 
affect fruit, foliage, buds or bark in any 
way Ask your dealer for descriptive 
circular If he is unable to serve you 
send us his name and 20c in stamps and 
we will forward descriptive literature 


and sufficient CASENITE to add to 10 
gallons of diluted poison spray. Send 
today to A. L. Rice, Inc., Sole Mfr., 9 
West St., Adams, N. Y. . 





High . 
steel or wood—wide 
¥ seevow tires, 
agon_ parts o: 
kinds. Wheels to 8¢ 
any running gear. 
atelo~ (Iwetrated In colors fren 


Wheel Co., 2 Elm St.,Quingy 1) 











Booklet free Highest 
references. Best resylts 
Promptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent L . 3 
WASHINGTON, D.C. = 











-Plow Handle Talks 


Talking It Over with a Farmer Who Knows 








What Value in Our Efforts? 


I trust this column will not depart 
from its policy of picturing things as 
they are and not as some of us would 
like to have them, and to have the 
cards on the table face up. In my 
earlier days I 
wasinclined 
otherwise, but 
as the years 
have been ad- 
ded I have come 
more and more 
to see the value 
of the face up 
plan. Of course, 
discretion must 
be kept in mind 
and it is not 
the part of good 
judgment to 
walk so straight 
that one leans 
backward. 

What prompts 
me to say these things, was a conver- 
sation with three farmers in my neigh- 
borhood in regard to the drive in our 
county to put the farm bureau on to 
a $5 membership. These men have 
many qualities in common—they are 
of the highest character of fine native 
ability and are reading and thinking 
men. They have each one bought and 
paid for farms by their own labor. 
All have families that are receiving 
high school education. These men 
and their families are highly respected 
and stand for the very best that we 
look for in rural or urban citizenship. 

















BH. BE. COOK 


farmer fought his battles single hand- 
ed and are these people just that 
much baggage on the train of agri- 
cultural progress? Do I live in an 
old-fashioned neighborhood or section 
and are we behind the times? Are 
the schools and colleges, the depart- 
ments of agriculture over-lapping and 
altogether are we being over-organ- 
ized? 
Summing Up the Situation 

These are things to think seriously 
about and not to pass by, by either ex- 
treme point of view. The situation 
seems to me about like this: To con- 
demn the farm bureau or any other 
established farm organization bhe- 
cause it has not done everything 
promised is unfair and not in my 
opinion for our ultimate best inter- 
ests. We can never go back to an ultra 
individualism and maintain a reason- 
able existence. We shall be driven off 
the scene of public action and not 
only lose the power now held, but 
have even less standing in public court 
than before. There we gained a hear- 
ing often because of sympathy for our 
struggles. If for any reason we aban- 
don our co-operative methods we shall 
then have lost all support. 

Then again, we .fail to compare 
fairly and justly the present with the 
past. When any new movement is 
proposed ideals must be advanced or 
no one would listen and our dreams, 
of course, cannot be fulfilled and 
while we are having our troubles 
under present methods, we also had 
them in former times. I can’t remem- 








They participate in public welfare 
affairs to the limit of their time and 
means and yet they said to me frankly 
they were not in favor of a $6 farm 
bureau. And, furthermore, that we 
were being over organized and that 
there were altogether too many peo- 
ple telling us what to do and how 
to do it and that the time had come 
to eall a halt. 

My first inclination was to talk back 
and to deplore their lack of loyalty to 
agriculture, but my better judgment 
prevailed and I listened instead, I 
wondered if in the final analysis I had 
done any better or as well as they had 
and really what right had I to say 
to these men, you are absolutely 
wrong and I am the one with the 
right point of view. How is it any- 
how? Are we developing an unbal- 
anced life, aré the organizations we 
are supporting giving us more for our 
products? Has the Dairymen’s League 
done anything to increase the amount 
of money in circulation among us or 
has it simply taken over the busi- 
ness formerly done by others? Have 
we got anything to show by way of in- 
vestments, bank deposits or luxuries 
that we didn’t have hefore? Have the 
co-operative associations doing busi- 
ness with our money, discovered any 
short cuts in business methods? Do 
the people in their employ work with 
greater efficiency than the old estab- 
lished business houses? 


Are those engaged in extension ed- 
ucational work bsinging to us that 
which makes our lot lighter and re- 
turns greater? Are these people who 
question the direct efficiency, the rem- 





nants of an old time day when every 


vegetables to consumers in the big cities. 
distance from farm to consumer to a marked degree, making it possible for 
the grower to spend less time on the road and still place his products on the 
market in better condition. Recent experiences in the New York markets have 
convinced growers that to get the best price they must have their produce on 
hand early and their produce must be well graded to bring top prices. 





Vegetable growers are now entering in their busy season getting green 


The motor truck has shortened the 


ber a time when we did not have our 
trials. 


Personally, for years, I looked for- 
ward to a time when our own home 
conditions would be so complete and 
thoroughly established that they 
would sort of take care of themselves 
in a self perpetuating stylé; but oh, 
hgw disappointing! I can’t see but 
what gravity operates just the same 
as it always has and if we keep things 
up we have to lift as hard as ever 
and I have come now to accept things 
as they are and not as I would 
ideally like to have them. 

And so we must not altogether let 
the immediate disappointments blind 
our eyes against what must eventu- 
ally happen if we fail to support or- 
ganized effort. Much of the complaint 
comes also from those who have done 
nothing to guide these organized 
movements. Our leaders are human 
like as we are and our criticism must 
be constructive and not destructive, 
if we are to maintain the dignity and 
honour of our business,’ our homes 
and our profession.—[H. E. Cook. 





A double purpose may be served 
where fruit bushes can serve for 
shrubbery plantings. 





We could not do without your pa- 
per. We are sending you $2 for re- 
newal for three years.—[John Akins, 
St. Lawrence county, N. Y. 





Cows That Stand Highest in testing 
association records are fed regularly 
to supplement pastures. ‘ 








Merit in Blackberry Patch | 
P. BH. B.. NEW YORE it 

“In some ways the blackberry jg| 
as important as other small fry! 
crops,” recently said a Hudson valley 
grower from the Ulster county sep. 
tion of New York, who has now addeq 
this berry to his small fruit plant. 
ings. “The most important factor is 
be situated within easy shipping dig. 
tance of a good city market so that! 
the blackberries can be immediately 
marketed. Other factors are not gg 
important as this, for the blackberry 
is well adapted for a wide range of 
soils and climatic conditions, 

“I have found that blackberries 
will even do well on an acid sojl ig 
a light application of lime has been 
added to sweeten the ground. Loam 
soils well supplied with moisture give 
an excellent growth of the vines ang 
encourage quite rapid maturity. Sap. 
dy soils in this region usually become 
too dry for satisfactory development 
during the hot summer season, In 
selecting the planting site, I avoig 
low ground and hollows which are 
likely to become frost pockets in the 
fall or spring. 

“I started my blackberry patch by 
securing one-year stock of the Elda- 
rodo. which is a staple variety. The 
newer varieties will do for experiment 
in a small way to see if they will pro- 
duce heavier in this immediate vicin. 
ity, but I preferred a staple for the 
main planting. The plants were set 
as early in the spring as the condi- 
tions warranted, in a field that had 
been tilled and well fertilized with 
manure the preceding year. I spaced 
them 6 feet apart each way, thus set- 
ting 1200 plants to the acre, and at 
the same time allowing room for 
horse cultivation both ways. The 
plants were set in the ground a little 
deeper than the original grown. 


First Year Cultivation 


“Although no crop was to be had 
in the first year, I thought it wise to 
keep the ground well cultivated and 
free of weeds in order to stimulate the © 
production of new canes for the fol- 
lowing year. I kept in mind that the 
blackberry is a biennial plant and 
new shoots one year produce fruit the 
next year. I received an excellent 
growth of new shoots the first year, 
but cut them back to a height of 2 
feet in order to stimulate the growth 
of buds and the prouction of lateral 
branches or fruit spurs. The next 
year after the crop was harvested, the 
old canes were immediately cut out. 

“T have not used a cover crop with 
blackberries, but expect to do so this 
year. J] shall treat the patch in the 
same way as I do my cherry and 
peach orchards. So far I have found 
that a covering of very strawy ma- 
nure affords satisfactory protection 
for the ground during the winter and 
at the same time gives some fertility 
to the soil. The straw will keep back 
the growth of weeds in the spring. I 
expect to add to the area in black ber- 
ries by using the plants for fillers be- 
tween the cherry and peach trees. 

“I prefer to sell my berries in near- 
by markets as then the berries can re- 
main on the bushes until ripe. This 
improves the quality of the fruit, al- 
though it is a little more ticklish bus!l- 
ness than picking the fruit before it 
is ripe. I do not care to ship to so, 
great a distance that the berries can 
not be put upon the market the day 
following the harvest. My blackber- 
ries gave a very profitable yield in 
1918, which was the first year that 
they came into bearing, and I expect 
still better results this coming season. 





Reach the Early Buyers 


The impertance of putting perish- © 
able produce on the market in time 
for early buyers was well illustrated 
this week. On three consecutive days, 
the express shipments of berries from * 
Hudson River sections were delivered *’ 
in the down-town wholesale market *3 
after 6 a. m. Inasmuch as most of © 
the buying ig over by that time, these * 
berries had to be sold to hucksters 
and other late buyers, who generally” 
are not willing to pay the price that “ 
large buyers with a regular outlet will~ 
pay. The later shipments in June” 
20th, for example, found a weak mar-~ 
ket, although three hourg before the 
market had been active, and these 
sold at 5c less per quart than the ber> Js 
ries on the early market. On the same 
day cherries from the Hudson Valley 
section arrived on the market at @ 
very late hour and migsed the early — 
morning trading. As a re onsid: : 
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Affairs at the Capital 


' By Our Washington Correspondent 
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2 “fight fs on to get them back on 
the free list . There will be a fight on the 
floor led by Senators Lenroot and Kellogg 
if this is not done. 

The tariff on sewing machines is generally 
considered an outrage by the farm organiza- 
tions. Cream separators are distinctly agri- 
cultural implements and all agricultural im- 

lements have always been duty free so they 
eel at liberty to ined on this. With sewing 
machi it is different, so they have not 
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The Muscle Shoals Scrap 


Washington, June 30—Friends of 


r is 
re osal to lease the Muscle Shoals 

~~ oe pints to Henry. Ford and sell 
mre him the other government property 
, y there, claim @ victory in the action o 
ak. the House Saturday, and the Senat 
“a Tuesday, whereby a proviso was added 
é to the army appropriation bill defer- 
ries ring the availability of the $7,500,000 
l if appropriation for work on the dam 
ee until October 1. There was 40 major- 

ity in the House for this proviso, and a 
a ose vote, 29 to 33, in the Senate. 


] 
o , Whether the claim of its friends is 
true or not may be. seriously ques- 


= tioned, and in any event the Muscle 
ms Shoals matter is in a serious jam from 
= which only quick action, and resource- 
Tn fulness above the ordinary can ex- 
- tricate it. This is not the first time, 
e however, that there has been appar- 
¥ ently unavoidable obstacles in front of 
b this plan, and thus far resourcefulness 
da fy bas oR. 
rhe The jam now is complicated be- 
ent cause the. House expects to adjourn 
this week until August 3, while the 
na Senate has the tariff and the bonus 
be bills to which it is definitely commit- 
set ted to take final action before any- 
ai. thing else is done. A carton in a 
ad Washington paper in which Congress 
ith is pictured as a farmer trying to get 
‘ed three pigs into a pen, two, labeled 
ete ship subsidy and tariff, having already 
at tangled their tie ropes hopelessly 
for about his legs, while he lugs the other 
he squealer in his arms, hardly exagger- 
tle ates the situation. The caption is 
“Busy but not getting anywhere.” 
The Muscle Shoals fight in the 
House is easily understandable for 
ad there are two distinct camps there, 
to one favoring leasing Muscle Shoals to 
nd Henry Ford, and the other against 
he doing much of anything with the 
ole proposition. The Ford friends have 
he shown a clear majority, and while 
nd there were a lot of absentees, there is 
he no reason to believe that their return 
nt would not show the same percentage 


But in the Senate 
There 


in Ford’s favor. 
2 there is a third complication. 
isa group favoring abandoning Muscle 


. Shoals entirely, and another group 
xt favoring doing something with it but 
he divided between government opera- 
% tion, and lease to Ford. 

th The vote on Tuesday was further 
is complicated by the fact that it was 
ne recognized that to postpone use of the 
a appropriation until October 1, prac- 
a tically meant no work this year, as 
a high water starts in before that date, 
n making all new construction there 
d either impossible, or highly costly and 
y dangerous. Senator Norris, leading 
ie the government ownership group used 
I this argument to the limit. to get a 
Me disagreement with the House. On the 
aa other hand Senator Wadsworth, frank- 
' ly sceptical about the future of the 
- plant, and supposedly against the 
. Ford proposal, favored agreeing with 
" the House, on the plea that if they did 
. not it would imperil the entire bill, 
7 Which is the army appropriation bill 
" for which he is responsible. 

“~ Still further on Senator Underwood, 
Democratic leader, and original Mus- 


tle Shoals booster, strong proponent 
of the Ford proposal, agreed with 
Senator Wadsworth, in urging agree- 
ment with the House. 

t These details are cited here for sev- 
eral purposes. One is to indicate the 
Chinese puzzle of a tangle in which 
this legislation is involved. Another 
is to show how angles outside the 
Merits of a particular proposition en- 
ter into the way votes are cast. Still 


. another is to show something of how 
i the big congressional machine really 
» °perates, and the reasons why prog- 


] Tess is slow. It is all part, inherent in, 
i and perhaps unpreventable as a by- 
(13 Product of the form of government 
3 and size of the country and the prob- 
, lems before Congress. 
; It isn't as easy as it looks from the 
! outside, and members of Congress—in 
large measure hard working, and en- 
| tirely conscientious and public spirited 
citizens—deserve help and not critic- 
ism for their work. 
Tariff and Bonus Puzzles 

Muscle Shoals is not the only puz- 

ale now facing Congress or the admin- 
tion. This letter might be printed 

the puzzle department. No one yet 
a see through the tariff tangle, and 
re one can guess the bonus outcome. 
ae the ship subsidy despite the ut- 





way, and piling The Record full of 
material ranging all the way from at- 
tacking the sale of liquor on the ship- 
ping board vessels, down to personali- 
ties of management for use in the 
coming campaign. 


The agricultural schedules in the tariff de- 
bate were reached on Tuesday, with committee 
amendments raising the rates on different 
meat products and live stock coming up 
first. In this single schedule the committee 
amendments to the House bill are uniformly 
upward. In all other schedules except agri- 
cultural, the committee amendments are uni- 
formly downward from ‘the House bill. Of 
course there are some individual exceptions 
to this. Up to this time, almost without ex- 
ception committee amendments have been ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

Shingles were put on the free list on Mon- 
day, as the committee advised, after a bitter 
fight for a duty, by the Senators from the 
northwestern lumber producing states. 

A fight has developed over cream separa- 
tors. hey were made dutiable in the House 
bill at 35% ad _ valorem. Dairymen pro- 
tested and the Senate Finance committee put 
them onthe free list. Then manufacturers 
protested and one day when the farm organ- 
izations were doing something else, the com- 
mittee reversed and voted a 25% duty. No 


made a fight. 
Other Washington Notes 


Grey Silver, legislative representa- 
tive of the farm bureau, is in Chicago 
attending a conference of farm bu- 
reau, grange and farm congress lead- 
ers. T. C. Atkeson, legislative repre- 
sentative of The Grange, could not at- 
tend, owing to illness invhis family. 


The butter standard bill was amend- 
ed by striking out all reference to 
moisture, and leaving the single 80% 
fat standard in the bill, which was 
made an amendment to the pure food 
law. The committee reported it fav- 
orably and it is likely to pass the 
House, and to go to the Senate in De- 
cember. 


The Vestal standard fruit and vege- 
table container bill has been passed 
by the House. This too will await 
Senate action in December. The bill 
fixes on equal] fractional parts of a 
bushel as measurements for baskets 
and prohibits other sizes in interstate 
commerce. It is a good bill about 


27 


which to get in communication with 
your Senators. 

The House the Capper- 
Tincher grain futures control bill Tuese 
day. This will pass the Senate if 
there is an opening in the jam; other- 
wise it will go over until December, 





Blasting Stumps—In clearing stump 
lands with explosives it is a good plan 
to let the shooting go until the end 
of the day as the operator is not so 
likely to suffer from headache as he 
would had he worked in the fumes 
from the explosives all day, shooting 
off each stump as soon as it was 
drilled and loaded. If this method is 
followed, however, extreme care 
should be taken to shoot every stump 
that has been charged. 


I do not believe any person could 
feel any more grateful towards you 
than Ido. The American Agricultur- 
ist has always been the most loyal 
friend the farmers ever had or now 
has. Truly wonderfully loyal and 
good in every way. We could not do 
without the American Agriculturist.— 
(Mrs. John Odell, Orange county, N. Y. 





More than 15,000 herds, represent- 
ing 326,000 cattle, are now Govern- 
ment accredited as free from tuber- 
culosis. 
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OBABLY you know 
| atleastonecar-owner 
who is always on 
the look-out for the 
cheapest tires he can 
find. He likes to get them by mail 
or at a sale or at some place 
where they have big red bargain 





It would be fine if he could 
get “the edge” in every tire _ -. -« 


But the dealer can’t afford to. 


+ 


Even if a man saw any slight 
percentage in tire shopping at 
all —it disappeared when the 
“Usco” brought the price down. 


[United States @ Rubber: 


larger profit for him 


with performance and va 
The only way he knows 


serve it. 


This is the **Usco” 
idea. 


Compared with 
the ten-minute 
thrill of the bar- 
gain appeal, 
the -““Usco” 
is just plain 
common- 
sense. 
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A standard product—and the 
dealer sells it with pride. 


United States Tit 
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get your business is to de- 
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How did your neighbor's 
last bargain tire turn out 


A good tire. The dealer has 


no desire to trade you into a 


self. 


An out-in-the-open tire. The 
dealer sells you confidence, not 
price. He wants you satisfied 
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Engines, Log Sa 


—90-Day Test— Lifetime Guar- 
antee. Catalog FREE. Write forit at ence. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 











Big Profits in Silver Black Fox Farming 


Any farmer with small woodlot 
or orchard can easily raise Silver 
lack Foxes and make much 
larger profits than with any other 
livestock. Ag yearly income 
—_— from a sm start. 
vernment recommends it. 
Write for interesting, illustrated Booklet. 
Central N. ¥. Fur Co., Dept. No.2, Utica, N.Y. 
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HILLPOT. 


Hatches 


SUMMER SPECIAL sci 
All Season 
son wah DELIVERIES. Postpaid anywhere in 
Mes A. east of Mississippi River. For $8.00 
r and up you can now get our regular 
16 io $2 25 quality. 



























Wh., Bik. or Brn. Leghorns $3°00 88 os $10.09 
Barred Rocks 3.75 6.75 3.00 
White Rocks or R. 1. Reds 4.00 7.75 13:00 
Mixed Breiler Chicks 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Order at once—sending money order, check or 
registered letter, Safe arrival of full count 
guaranteed within 1200 miles. 

W F. HILLPOT, Box29 FRENCHTOWN,N. J. 








nial O)BK Ea .p, J JUST- Chika 


Baby by Chicks 95% live 
ensieel weccentecs. 
MONTH'S FEED 
FREE with each order. A 
Hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds of Chicks. 4 Breeds of Ducklings, Select and 
Exhibition Grades Catalogue Free. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 





our low July 


prices July chicks 


wary layers. 

















Roselawn Chicks Live 


_ 15000 pure bred Barred Rock and R. I. Red 
chicks for June, July, and August. $14.00 per 
Hundred, immediate and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prices of other breeds on request. 


Roselawn Poultry Farm and Hatchery 
Dept. D Ottsville, Pa. 














BABY CHICKS 10 days old 


Rhode Island Reds, $20.00 per 100, White Leghorn 
and Anconas, $18.00 per 100. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY, SEWARD, WN. Y. 














‘The Poultry Yard 


Seasonable Topics tor Poultrymen 














Feeding the Growing Flock 
H. W. BALDWIN, CONNECTICUT 


Feeding the flock during the grow- 
ing period is equally as important as 
during the first few weeks. . While 
the chicks do obtain an abundance 
of feed on the range, it is important 
that they be supplied with a dry 
mash and grain feed to supplement 
the range. A dry mash in a self- 
feeding hopper should be available 
at all times, and a grain feed should 
be fed morning and night. 

The Massachusetts station recom- 
mends the following ration: Dry 
mash, 100 pounds bran, 100 middlings 
or feed flour, 100 corn meal or hom- 
iny, 100 gluten, 100 ground oats and 
100 meat scrap. Grain feed, 300 
pounds cracked corn, 200 wheat and 
100 barley or oats. 

Skim milk or sour milk is an ex- 
cellent feed for growing chicks, and 
can be profe®bly used in this manner 
if available, If a steady supply is as- 
sured, the meat scrap in the dry mash 
ca. be reduced by half. It is generally 
advised that the milk be fed contin- 
uously as either sweet or sour, and 
not changed from one to the other. 
A daily supply of green feed is an 
essential part of the ration, and should 
be supplied if the range is not large 
enough to furnish an abundance. Es- 
sex rape, cabbages, sprouted oats, or 
cuttings of clover or alfalfa before it 
becomes tall and coarse, are all satis- 
factory as green feed. 

Chicks on range will ‘consume a 
large amount of water, and a fresh 
supply should be given them at least 
twice a day. Place the drinking 
fountains in the shade so that the 
water will keep as cool as possible. 
When the chicks reach the age where 
their sex can be distinguished, and 
before the roosters begin F ewwneron 4 
the pullets, they should be separated. 
The roosters can then be fattened for 
market as broilers or capons. Clean- 
liness in the house and on the range 
is important. Watch out for lice and 
mites, and if these appear, use prompt 
and effective means of eradicating 
them. 





Control of Blackhead 


— 

Without a doubt blackhead in tur- 
keys is one of the greatest drawbacks 
and handicaps to the industry. The 
prevalence of this disease throughout 
the north Atlantic states and New 
England has been undoubtedly the 
greatest factor in reducing the num- 
ber of turkeys raised in these sections 
to an almost negligible. quantity. 
Years ago turkey raising was quite 
an important industry in this same 
section. An instance of the serious- 
ness of this is sighted by H. M: Lamon, 
practical poultry raiser, and senior 
poultry man'of the U. S. department 
of agriculture, in his new book en- 
titled “Turkey Raising.” 

St. Lawrence county was once a 
famous turkey producing’ section. 
During the late summer and early 
fall of 1914 an epidemic of blackhead 
broke out there which ‘killed .about 
60% of the turkeys‘hatched. How- 
ever, certain turkey growers were 
able to more successfully combat the 
disease, which goes to show that when 
one understands the needs and nature 
of a fowl. it is possible to successfully 
raise turkeys. 

Blackhead is an infectious disease. 
Where turkeys have an abundance of 
range and are able to forage for them- 








equipped hatcheries in the state. 





25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


Reduced prices on Chicks hatches due July 18-25, August 2-9-15 


Hatched by experts with 12 years experience in one of the largest, finest, and best 


: ' Prepaid to your door—order early. 100 or less 500 or more 
8. C. White and Brown Beshorns veees secececesees 90.0ach Sc.each 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. +... enemies ie — 2 

©. Black Minorcas aud 8. 6. Reds...... iphasete Se = igo“ 
Mixed Chicks (all vigorous)........ sksocenenqesess «eS 6% * 
Mixed Chicks (all Heavy Breeds)..... nectensechone an. & 7% 


White Wyandottes..................°°° 130 
Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere. Send your order today or write for free catalog 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY (The Old Reliable Plant) RICHFIELD, PA. 


100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 


lé4c “ 











$3.50 for 25; 
=> "$55.00 for 500; 


parcel post. 


A. E. HAMPTON, 





HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS For Petyory 2uLy ane 


$6.50 for 50; Siz. .00 for 1003 <a 


THE FAMOUS HAMPTON BLACK LEGHORN CHICK, will please and satisfy-you and grow into the best layer 
you ever saw. Order now with 25% of amount of order, or cash, for early and prompt delivery by 
Safe delivery and a square deal Stone anywhere east of the Miss. River. 


BOX A 


00 for 1000 


PITTSTOWN, N. J. 















selves this disease is said-to be far 
less frequent and less disastrous. Birds 
between the ages of six weeks and 
four months are said to be most sus- 
However, occasionally ma- 


ceptible. 
ture birds are affected. 


Blackhead is a name which is mis- 
It would indicate to the rais- 


leading. 
er that the turkey’s head turns black, 
which is not always the case. 


a weakening of the bird accompanied 


by refusal to eat and an unnatural 


thirst. The progress of the disease 
extends from a few days to several 
weeks between first infection and ulti- 
mate death. 


bright yellow color. 

the dead bird will show yellowish 

spots on the liver. 

Management Important in Control 
There is no treatment for blackhead 


which will give definite and satisfac- 
There are turkey rais- 
ers who are able to successfully com- 
their suc- 
cess depends more on their manage- 
ment and care of the birds as well as 
It is 
doubtful if it pays to attempt to treat 
They are a menace to the 
flock and only tend to spread the 
Naturally the sick birds 


tory results. 


bat blackhead. However, 


a knowledge of their needs. 
sick birds. 


disease. 
should be isolated and if in very seri- 
ous condition should be destroyed and 
buried deeply or burned. 

Over-feeding is one of the practices 
which may place the birds in condi- 
tion to fake the disease. Many prac- 
tical turkeys raisers find'that the feed- 
ing of sour or buttermilk is adven- 
tageous in keeping the birds in good 
condition. Another remedy often 
used consists of sulphur 5 grains, sul- 
phate of iron, 1 grain; or benzo paph- 
thol, 1 grain; salicylate of bismuth, 1 
grain; or sulphate of iron, 1 grain; 
salicylate of soda, 1 grain. When 
either of these remedies are used, 
says Prof. Lamon, they are proceeded 
by a dose of epsom salts from 10 to 
35 grains per bird, or a dose of castor 
oil from one-half to three teaspoon- 
fuls depending on the size of the bird. 
Another blackhead remedy advocated 
by a turkey grower consists of epsom 
salts in the drinking water in the 
proportion of one pint of saturated 
solution of the soil to five gallons of 
water. This is given’ for one day 
and followed on the next with four 
teaspoonfuls of muriatic acid to each 
gallon of drinking water. 

Dr. H. M. Wegeforth of California 
says that he has found ipecac treat- 
ment satisfactory both as a preventa- 
tive and as a curative. For sick 
birds, fluid extract of ipecac is admin- 
istered to the amount of ten drops 
three times a day for three days for 
each bird. For the next three days the 
dose is changed to ten drops twice a 
day, and for the’ next three days ten 
drops once a day. This treatment is 
said to be worthy of recommendation 


How to Ship Pigeons 


Old pigeons, good flyers, sell best 
alive and meet with good demand the 
year around. They are shipped in 
coops high enough to permit them 
to stand. On the top of each 
coop should be a cleat of 1% to 2 
inches high, so that when coops are 
placed in a car on top of each other 
— will be room for circulation of 
air. 

If boxes are used, be sure that the 
boxes have plenty of air spaces, both 
top and sides. , Do not use boxes 
slatted on top only, for some thing 
may be placed on them cutting off 
the only chance for air, and the birds 
will smother. The boxes are to be 
made deep enough so the birds can 
stand up. In shallow boxes, where the 
birds have to squat, they pack like 
sardines, and a great many are 
smothered in this way. 

A few birds saved by using a little 
care and judgment in shipping goes 
a good way toward paying express- 
age, etc. When shipped dead the 
feathers can be left on, or they can 
be dressed, but must be picked clean. 
Do not remove entrails. 





A Nest to every six hens is about 
right. 








The 
symptoms in general are indicated by 


Diarrhea accompanies 
the disease, droppings varying in color 
from white to brown, more often of 
Examination of 
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HOLSTEIN B 


Born March 21st, 1922. Sire 
No. 328241. 


r in 7 days; 
D 


Y dave. am of calf, 


2 ¥ 
1 day; 346.8" ‘Tbs. 3 alle, 
= -eights white, a fine, str 


eaavLey FULLER, 


He by Sir Colantha 
ay at 5 years made 480.9 1 milk 
2116.8 Ibs. milk, 115.75 





ee ee 
ULL CALF 
» 
ath Pontiac wits 
Ibs butter fa 


Beauty Onyx wont 

is the dam = — we~ ~ cop lac. Se 
ays old o a Ibs. 

13.61 lbs. butter in 7 ai 

3 months and 11 days after calving. 


Cornucopia Beauty, 


This calf 
‘aight, square individual 


ce $60.00 registered, transferred and crated. 


Utica, WN. Y, 





An exceptionally fine lot 
fall and early winter. 


Phone 973. 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


of well grown, 


marked 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen 4 


Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Twe cars fine grade cows. 


J. A. LEACH. 


Cortland, N. ¥, 





producers. 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y, 





F. P. SAUNDERS 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra = 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey com, 


Cortiand, WN. Y, 








SWINE BREEDERS 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Special effering of 
Service Boars 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, N.Y, 








POULTRY BREEDERS 








|TPULL 


old at $1.50 each. 


each, fine condition, 


506 Philo Bidg., 





Best American Bred 
White Leghorns 


An exceptionally fine lot of well 
developed pullets 12 to 14 weeks 


$1.40 each. Weight 1% to 2 bs. 


cal defects. Sure to please. 
for free booklet. 


CYCLE HATCHER CO., 


ETS 


50 or over at 


free from physi- 
Write 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 











Brown 
Minorcas, 





Rocks, 
Rocks, RB. 1. 


Baby Chicis 


=. ae anywhere and 


teed, Ss oat 
pe White reser 


Le 
White Wyandottes , eck 
ingtons, 
ee and ends. Write today for price 
E. P. GRAY, Box 


32, Savona, N. Y. 








ROSEMONT 


free range, healt 


guaranteed. Write 
trated catalog—FREE. 





Prices moderate. Superior service. Eleven breeds. 
hy, heavy-laying breed- 
Husky chicks—shipped 
today for complete 


ROSEMONT POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 
Drawer 3, Rosemont, Hunterdon Ce., New Jersey 


Baby Chicks 


id and 
prepaid snd 








ee 





NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


BABY CHICKS 


by the best system of Incubation from high 


guaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 


NUNDA. NW. ¥- 
od 





W.A.LAUVER, Box 10, 





Rocke and keds! 
CHICKS 232." 


Circular Free. 


Medlisterville, Pt 
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Stock and. Dairy 


Topics of Interest to Live Stock Men 




















————— 


Guernsey Club Has Secretary 


Officials of the New York state 
Guernsey cattle club have appointed 
William E. Davis of Auburn, New 
York, as field secretary of the New 
york Guernsey breeders. Mr. Davis 
pas been manager of the Cayuga 
county farm bureau for _ several 
years. His success as county agent 
and his association with Guernsey 
preeders in Cayuga county fits him 
admirably for the position. Cayuga 
county may be well considered the 
natural home of Guernsey cattie in 
New York state. 

The appointment of Mr. Davis is 
the culmination of plans worked out 
by members of the club for over a 
year. The need of a permanent office 
field secretary has been felt to be es- 
sential for the proper development of 
the breed. The movement is being 
financed on a “per cow” fee basis. 
The program to be carried on will be 
similar to that adopted by the New 
York Holstein Friesian Association, 
increasing popularity and the use of 
Guernseys through advertising, pub- 
licity, sales and junior project work. 
Mr. Davis’s temporary headquarters 
will be at Auburn. 


Summarizing Feed Methods 


An examination of the cost ac- 
counts of 1365 cattle men in Ohio who 
have been co-operating in 13 county 
steer feeding projects discloses some 
mighty interesting facts. Taking 
such a large number of farm con- 
ducted projects offers an opportunity 
to draw conclusions that no doubt 
will prove of extreme value to practi- 
cal feeders. Summarizing accounts 
specialists at the Ohio state college 
who have been in charge of the cost 
account survey summarize the feed- 
ing methods into four classes. 

One herd in Defiance county is typ- 
ical of the first group being fed a 
ration consisting of silage and hay. 
The average daily gain was 1.8 pounds 
and the animals made each 100 
pounds gain at an average cost of 
$4.50. ‘The second group receiving 
a ration consisting of silage and oil- 
meal averaged 1.98 pounds daily gain 
at a cost of gain per hundred-weight 
of $4.84. This herd was on a Greene 
county farm. The third group is rep- 
resented by a Warren county herd fed 
ear corn, silage and hay. This herd 
gained 2.18 pounds daily per head at 
a cost per hundred-weight gain of 
$6.04. Hogs followed the steers, the 
pork being credited to the herd. The 
fourth group is also represented by a 
Warren county herd fed corn and cob 
meal and hay. No silage was fed. 
The owner does not give detailed data 

‘on daily gains but puts his cost per 
hundred-weight at $7.45. 

Feeding ear corn paid exceptionally 
well last year say the college author- 
ities especially with 50c corn and $10 
hogs when the hogs-after-steers sys- 
tem was used and the pork credited 
to the cattle. However, the outstand- 
ing features of the survey and the ex- 
perience of the farmers indicates that 

" the silage-fed steers, while they may 
not take on the same finish as the 
grain-fed stock, nevertheless they are 
likely to prove an economical propo- 
sition year in and year out in Ohio. 





Breeding Better Draft Stock 


Farmers are finding that it pays to 
raise only good horses and mules. 
According to the United States de- 
partment of agriculture there has been 
& decrease in the total number of 
Stallions and jacks every year since 
1915. However, the rate of decline 
, Slackened somewhat in 1921. Four- 
teen states having an enrollment of 
over 46,000 stallions in 1915, had 
~Slightly over 18,000 in 1921, a de- 
yw crease of 60%. Grades and scrubs 
_, have been falling behind at a greater 
"rate than pure breds. Of the stallions 
in eighteen states in 1921, 74% were 
oe bred. In 1915, 60% were reg- 
. istered. As the total per decreases 
2 the quality apparently improves. 

The number of stallions of the light 
} breeds has been decreasing more rap- 
idly than the number of draft stal- 
lions. Jacks have been increasing 
Stadually until the last year when 
there was a slight decrease. There is 
&@ striking increase in the actual num- 
wber of pure breds.. The shanae in the 


“tatio of 
{Tatio of jacks. to. i 






the mule. From 1915 to 1921 the per- 
centage of jacks to stallions has in- 
creased 20%. 

The enactment of legislation rela- 
tive to enrolling breeding stock prom- 
ises to improve’ the quality of stock 
on our farms. Pennsylvania and In- 
diana now permit the use of only 
pure bred stallions and jacks for pub- 
lic service. They also disqualify all 
animals that are unsound or of such 
inferior type that they may prove a 
detriment to the breeding interests. 
Michigan recently passed a similar 
law which is operative Jan. 1, 1923. 








Field Crops 























Alfalfa a Money Maker 


4. B. BOSS, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 

Inoculation of alfalfa seed is of 
vital importance. Lime, of course, is 
used. I found that 50 bushels of 
stone lime per acre, gave me so much 
better results than smaller quantities 
that I stick to that amount. Seed the 
Grimm or Montana grip rooted type, 
to prevent winter killing. Seeding 
right after wheat harvest .was found 
the best time because in the second 
year alfalfa suffers less than from 
later seeding; and earlier seeding is 
not safe on account of weeds. No 
nurse crop is used as I found that 
while alfalfa would frequently survive 
a so-called nurse crop it was in spite 
of and not because of it. 

Where all the foregoing conditions 
have been complied with there have 
been no failures in the last few years, 
except where spouty ground has been 
selected; ground in which wheat and 
clover will heave in a hard spring. 

About the time we got to growing 
alfalfa successfully growers began to 
borrow trouble. They heard of the 
awful job ahead of them in plowing 
an alfalfa field after it had worn out. 
The crop still seemed to them more 
or less of a pest, like some new weeds. 
But before long I began to notice I 
was having trouble in some alfalfa 
patches with Kentucky blue grass, 
and even the spring tooth harrow 
would not handle it in some cases. 
We had to let the blue grass crowd 
out alfalfa, and some men who had 
not seen a spear of blue grass on 
their farms for over a generation, 
whose lands had been far more apt 
to show up a nice crop of white top, 
began to kick about blue grass. 

It is customary today not to plow 
alfalfa, but to attend to other neceg- 
sary jobs on the farm, and, when 
blue grass shows it is coming out on 
top, give the old alfalfa field a 
thorough spring toothing, seed some 
more of the good old Kentucky, and 
let nature take its course; no plow- 
ing is required. 

Slate fields on which the soil auger 
would not strike deeper than 6 or 7 
inches, after four years in alfalfa 
showed an anger depth of 9 to 15 
inches. Farms which have been 
mined to a depth of 5 or 6 inches by 
regular rotation and have fallen to 
the rye-timothy-buckwheat stage, fer- 
tilized with a good application of fer- 
tilizer, and limed, give good results 
from the very start. Unfortunately 
the war has shut off the supply of 
potash, which is very much needed 
by alfalfa, especially in sandy soils of 
mountain districts. Our usual method 
of fertilizing is to use % bushel of 
muriate of potash to 167 pounds of 
16% acid phosphate. This gives about 
a 10-12 combination. Manure, is 
very good, but care must be taken 
not to seed alfalfa until weed seeds 
in the manure have sprouted and been 
harrowed out. 

The crop does not fit in very well 
with the general rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat and grass. The cutting 
season breaks in on farm work, and, 
unless the alfalfa field is big enough 
to justify extra help, it sometimes suf- 
fers from neglect. But I have yet to 
find the farm in this mountain sec- 
tion which can show an average profit 
on oats; and in spite of the insistence 
of many farmers that wheat is a pay- 
ing crop, doubt clings. In any event, 
if oats were taken out of the rotation, 
and a shorter rotation worked with 
alfalfa, corn and wheat, the balance 
on the profit side of the ledger would 
grow from all three crops. . This is 
actually being done in parts of Bed- 
ford: county, and the side lines are 
Sgt pe 


6 or 
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There are just six parts to 
the De Laval Pulsator—only one 
of which moves, and it never 
— oiling. 

pulsator is a very impor- 
tant part of a milking machine. 
It governs the periods of suc- 
tion and squeeze or massage, 
which must be of correct fre- 
quency and exact and uniform 
in duration, in order that the 
cow’s milk-producing organs 
may be stimulated to greatest 
activity and production. With 
the De Laval these ae are On thousands of dairy farms 
just right and absolutely uni- the De Laval Milker is proving 
form, which means that your that it is “The Better Way 
cows are milked the same morn- of Milking” — faster, better, 
ing and night, year after year. cheaper, cleaner, and more prof- 

The De Laval Pulsator can- table and pleasant than any 
not be adjusted by the operator. other way. It soon pays for 
It is thoroughly reliable, run-_ itself. Sold on easy terms. 


ning years without attention. It 
is practically fool-proof. 

Compare the De Laval with 
pulsators on other milkers which 
have from 30 to 60 or more 
parts, consisting of spring, 
screws, adjustable devices, etc., 
and you will realize its greater 
value. Then keep in mind that 
the same thought and care in 
designing the De Laval Pulsa- 
tor have been put into the entire 
milker, all other parts being 
just as superior. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO on FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E.Madison St. 61 Beale St. 






“Sooner or later you will use a 


i De Laval 


_Milker and Cream Separator 











LARGE NEW INTERNATIONAL ATLAS 








A Real Self-Oiling Windmill site aniene % © 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢*v 5 Sy 3] 
oiled. Every moving part is aw and fully % 
oiled. A constant stream of oi 
bearing. Theshafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotcr 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 





GIVEN FOR ONLY 3 ONE- 
YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Among other things this Atlas con- 
tains, are new, accurate maps of all 
countries of the world and states of 
the Union, showing all recent changes 
Also contains 1920 Federal Census, new 
maps of new nations of the world; 
history, climate, races, characteristics 
and customs, government, education, 
religions and industries of all people. 

The complete book measures 10% x 15 
inches. It contains 144 pages, 80 pages 
being maps, beautifully engraved clearly 
(not gaudily colored). This volume 


weighs three pounds, which will enable 
you to judge of its size and value. 


A copy of this Atlas will be sent free 
= to every person sending $3.00 

payment for 3 one-year subscriptions 
for American Agriculturist. Your own 
renewal may count as one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 













flows on every 


To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, eae io Bos the Aermotor. 


Eke AERMOTOR CO. G2sS'cuy Rintcivits omdang 















» CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust. 
® ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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must sccom AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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ange. pone rege Me? 
Address ag} -—s lowing week. No 
Dn iio DELAPTKC aCe iss 
. ; any will be 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


EGGS AND POUDTRY 


461, Fourth Ave., New York City he 






guarantee 
ot fol- 


kind 
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AGENTS WANTED 
























CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND CELERY 
plants—(seven . eight millions of them.) Field 
grown. Pedigree seed. Re-rooted and selected 
plants Cabbage. 1 Danish Ballhead, No. 24 (best of 39 
strains tested. Heads averaged aver 10 Ibs each); 


on Market (best of 2] strains tested); 
Wakefield; Early Summer. All Seasons, Red Rock, 
Early Succession; Surehead; Early Flat Dutch; Late 


Fiat Dutch; Red Danish Stonehead; Early Jersey 
Wakefield; Early Summer. All Seasons, Red —. 
2.00 


Winumestadt, Autumn King, Drumhead, Savoy, } 
per 1000; 500 $1.30; 300 $1.00 ;—Re-rooted —= 
Cauliflower plente (strain used by members of the 
Island pus wer r Asssclation) Selected | plans. $05 
per 1000 300 $2.00; 100 $1. 
Celery AE “ends July Ist) cel pny 
Golden Self Bleaching (French seed); Fasy Bleach- 
ing; Sanford Superb; White Plume (French seed): 
Giant Pascal (French seed); Winter Queen; Golden 
(French | aed $3.00 per 1000; 
; 200 $ 100 80c. Established 
e have to 4 more for our plants, 
but they are good all the way through. Cash with 
order. Postage collect. No business done on Sunday. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 





CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, 
and Brussels Sprouts. 5, 
fleld-grown, Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, 
"thuizen Glory, Succession. All Head Early 
Early Summer, Early Jersey Wakefield, Surehead, 
Flat Dutch and Savoy, $1.75 per 1000; 5000, $8.00; 
500. $1.00. Re-rooted Cabbage 
1000, fal Strain No. 5 


CELERY, TOMATO 
000,000 Cabbage plants, 


plants $2.00 per 
Danish, 26 tons per 


acre, $2.25 per 1000. Cauliflower plants, Snowball, re- 
rooted, $4.00 per 1000. russells Sprout plants, 
Danish Giant and Long Island Dwarf, $3.00 per 
bes ae lants, Me r Chalk’s Jewel, 

f per epper plants, Bouy 
and ts + $5.00 per 1000. 3,000,000 Celery plants, 
ready 1. " White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart, Giant Pascal and Sanford’s Easy-Bianching, 
$2.50 per 1000; re-rooted, $3.00 per 1000 Gulden Self 
Blanching, French Seed, $3.00 oe 1000; re-rooted, 
$3.75 per 3000. ~~ y plone Parcel sont or  eeaeaee. 
packed in damp for free list of ali 


Send 
enone fants. "Pa UL F. Cc - 
? ROCHELLE, Morris 





WBERRY PLANTS for August and Fall 

planting Pot-erown and runner plants that will 

ar fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, goose- 

La shrubs for it, fF aeperagus, rruberb roots ; 
all plan atalogue free. H. 

Des SQUI ES, Good Ground, N. Y ABBY 


FLOWER PLANTS. 
pa ba bells, pg : sweet william and 
perennials salvia, ns n 
zinnia portulaca, firebush, verbena and other 7 
ee free. HARRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 





Gaillardia, 


hollyhock, Can- 
saxglove, 





I WILL CONTBACT—Green Mountains, Irish Cob 
biers, or Spaulding Rose potatoes with reliable parties 
for October Sontvery. for $1.75 per barrel. car lots. 
F. O. B. Maple Grove, Me. W. M. KELLEY, Maple 
Grove, Maine 


CAULIFLOWER, BRU iy 4 SPROUTS. CELERY, 
Kale, Cabbage, Eee Plant, Tt. Parsley plants. 
Cotalogue free. HARRY D sat RES, Good Ground, 








soit'® rary fLante fer fon ang cents per 
5000. ogue ree Ad 
Bs Winpin HARTLY “Delewatt _— 


CABBAGE PLANTS of ai) 
LEWIS BROS, Walworth, N. Y. 





kinds pow ready. 








CATTLE 
Three reg. Guernsey bull calves at 
$35.00 each, two yearling open heifers at $200.00 
each, ( daughters of Florham Laddie) Two fresh 
it $250. each. Come and see. FEDERAL 


ACER ED HBPRD, Edger Payne, — Yan, 





POR SALE—Registered Holstein bul) calf, age 4 


ire, sby Lad; dam, King Pontiac 
Marion Marion Opi Girl. E. E. RIDOUT Ophir Farm, 





. MORE? Purebred registernd Holstein 
dollars express prepaid (Circulars 


peer als 
‘8 HOLSTEIN. ARCADIA, West Ches- 





FOR Sate: yo . Spmathiee Down sheep, 
stud ra rices a particulars upon applicati 
Ez. E. DOU, Ophir Farm, Purchase, NY. - to 





SWINE 





ty Rad SALE—Better pits for the same money 
Gee poring Fa Farm a pis | pare always had this repute- 
Big Types giving the deep 

erro vane y J, frame for you to put pork on. 

id Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 


iw ng common scrub pig. Berkshire -_ York- 
c) thet ter and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
any part art of the following lots: 316 to 7 weeks old 
$6.50 each; 26-8 to 9 weeks old $7.00 each: 22~16 
re ‘Oa. f= fine, our choicest stock. $7.50 each, 
0. @t your station for your approval No 


} a for crating. Our gusrantee- Feed 30 

if not “COLD ‘8 return to us and we will return = 
maney. SPRING FARM, P. 0. Box 74, 
Dedham, M 





DEMSTERED pyaec PIGS; also two bred sows. 
es a, “y* breeding. M. M. UNDER- 


Bapiarenep 0. I. C. and 
ind bred sows. EF. P. 





Chester white 1s, 
ROGERS Weayville, N 


DUROC PIGS $10 Ped. SERENO . 
Graf, O. ro 








TOBACCO 


ae ECE 7oBacco—” ‘Special Bargain’'—Send 
tetved “4 3 A, @e omaking STo0 FARMER'S 's 
GRANGE. Bawesville, By. 








CCO— Kentue! 


Natural Leaf Smoki 
.25. Rich mel Ad e - 


hand selected chewing 3 





Ie 1.00. tee receipt for preparin WALD 
BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. — - — 
NATURAL LEAF-—3 years old. 2 Ibs, hi iT 
chewing $1.00; ——"y 


Tbs. real smoking $1.00, postpaid. 
Floral, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. WROE FU CHB, 
Kentucky. 





STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STgRcEIONe are guaranteed to please 
shipped subject to trial in 
—~y are right. Send ofr booklet. 


the stable. 
WALLA B. CRUMB, Box A. Forrestrille, Ct. 


SO MANY enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same s- our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We on 4 continue to exercise the great- 
est care in all and egg advertisers to 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





GOOD WHITE we te nas S—Laying condition 


$125.00 per 100. $65 50. $18 per dozen. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan. & , FA pullets, early hatched 
$85.00 per 50. 7.50 per 20. A. SOUDEB, 


Sellersville, Pa. 





CHICKS—from our record egg produ@ing Anconas 
and English ere now reduced to new low prices. 
Champion egg strains. Wholesale prices to everybody. 
PROGRESSIVE Pou LTRY FARMS, Box K, Holland, 
chigan 





PY - 7c. and up. Will ship by parcel _~ 
0. D. Reds, Leghorns and mixed. 





fir very guaranteed. Catalog fre. C. M. LAUvER, 
McAlisterville, Pa., 26. 
TLTRA eta * CHICKS. White Wyandottes 


a 
22%c. Black Minoreas 18c Anconas l6c, 21st year. 
Circulars. OWNLAND FARMS, Hammond, New York. 


BABY CHICKS, White - -ay * ae Epis, 
Reds, Anconas, Barred Rocks 
HATCHERY. Seward, N. Y¥. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


DON’T Jead 2 fous life all summer driving cows. 
An English Shepherd will go for stock alone. Pups 
at reduced price for short Time. GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marathon, New York 


FLEMISH GIANT HARES—Gray and biack four 
months stock, $5.00 pair—8 to 10 mos. $4.00 each. 
ag aranteed. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort 

ain, New 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 
ready to go right at work getting cows. 
list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Any SALE Collie pups eligible to be _ registered. 
Males $10 also Female hound pups $3, A. W. 
PHILLIPS, Pennellville, N. Y. 


COON, RABBIT hounds. Birds 
LAKE SHORE KENNELS. 

















and young dogs 
Write for 








A iredaie, 


rox, upples. 
HIMBOD. N.Y. 


oar GHBRED male collie pups. Bred fe- 








males. Spayed females ARCADIA FARMS, 
Bally, Pa. 

SHEPHERDS at all times, no kennel bred dog, 
Farm raised. ARTHUR GILSON, Canton, N. Y. 





TED—Two Angora kittens Write MBS. ADDI- 
son BOORN, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


AG ‘S—Our soap and Toilet article plan is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer. HO-RQ-CO. 
177 Locust, St. Louis. Mo. 


HIDES AND FURS 








LET US TAN YOUR EInS—Ce and Horse hides 
for fur coats and Robes. Cow and Steer hides into 
Harness or a pees. quateles on request. We 
repair and rem ‘urs; estimates furnished. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester. N. Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY—Pure extracted, postpaid third zone; 
Gome. 5 lbs., $1.25; buckwheat, 5 Ibs., $1; es 5 


$1.90... WALNUT ORCHARD FARM, Ithaca, 
OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


Na arg | men to work at least one year 
New York Te 




















as testers in New Y¥ Cow st Association. 
Good wages paid ‘competent men. rience in 
feeding and in operat test preferred. 
Give age, school training, dairy or farm experience, 
names oy addresses of former employers. Write 

W. -TAILBY, JR., Animal Husban Department, 


G. 
Ithaca, ™ ¥ 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We bave many able-bod- 
fed Jewish young men, with and without qroethan, 
who wish to work on farms. [If you need 
steady man, write tor. an order blank. Ours is not a 
=. ae cone. 


TH 
AGHicyLToRAL SOCIETY. 178 Second Ave., New 











FARMERS-MEN-BOYS OVER 17. me Gor- 
ernment Railway Mail Clerks. $132- Riss month. 
Steady work. Traveling constantly. Common educa- 
tion a. *List positions free. Write immedi- 
ately. — INSTITUTE, Dept. 4 
Rochester, N 





FAEM PAPER SALESMAN WANTED—Liberal 
commission and expense allowance. Mention your 
choice of — onan your experience. The man 
we bire must be enthusiastic. reader of A. A. 
Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

vu. & Corman JOBS open to farmers. 
Men—women over 17. $90—$190 month. Steady 
work. Sure pay. Common education sufficient. List 
positions free. Write immediately. FRANELIN 
INSTITUTE. Dept. F 34, Rochester, N. Y 


PERI—D. A.—18 W.—MALE HELP WANTED, 
Fireman, Brakemen, for railroads nearest their homes 
—EVERYWHERE—beginners $150, later 25 
paywar ASSOCIATION, Desk, W 16, Brookien, 











MISCELLANEOUS 





CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Only $25 with 
fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
FREE showing picture of Harvester. PROCESS 
HARVESTER CO., Salina, Kansas. 





Bor S—MEN. Become Automobile experts. $35 
Learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, ‘Dept. F 413, Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED—A single man for general farm work, no 
milking. LOCK BOX 1, Portlandville, N. Y. 





NG SALESMAN or partner. 


VELLI WATCH 
JEWELRY BUSINESS, 4938 Olive St., Phila. 





BACK VOLUMES WANTED—I am endeavoring to 


and 1858. If you 
condition they are 
E. TAYLOR, Box 139 Station F, 


BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY, 
Hotel Chinavvare, Cookingware, hang oe etc., 
shipped direct from foster? £ consum: Write ‘us for 

culars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 


in and quote price 
New York 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED ow Learn gown designing. $35 
eek. Lea le earning. Sample lessons free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITU TE,. Dept G 543 Rochester, N. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for household 
package, bright new calicoes and percales. Your 
money's worth every time. PATCHWORK COM- 


PANY, Meriden, Conn. 

FOR SALE—$75 apiem, 4 wagons, bor bodies 
demountable, capacity 5600 Ibs. Welsht ‘1700 Ibs. eee 
eeu, FURNACE FARM, Mertztown, Berks Co 

‘a. 





AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in a 
utensils. Sample package free. , Cee TE MFG. 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. 





YARN MADE FROM YOUR OWN WOOL. Write 
for pricelist and particulars. H. A. BARTLETT, 
Hermony, Maine. 








ACCOUNTS. NOTES, CLAIMS—Collected — any- 
where in wor No charges unless collected. MAY’S 
ELECTION: AGENCY, Somerset, Ky. 


ONE Registered Percheron mare 7 One Recistered 
Percheron Mare 1, Price right. R. DELBRIDGE, 
Maynard, Ohio. 


SHEET MUSIC—Get ovr three latest hits 50c mon- 
ey _ order. ATLAS MUSIC CO., Aldrich Place, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


250-ACRE FARM—Growine crops, horses, furniture, 
20 cows and Heifers. poultry, wood. acre rotates, 
4 acres corn, 5 acres oats, good garden, full im- 
Plements, etc. included; in prosperous farming dis- 
trict near city: dark loam fields pasture. about 
150,000 ft. timber, 1000 cords wood; 100 apple trees. 
plums, cherries, 2-story 9%-room Colonial house, 3 
big barns, poultry house, tenant house mer cal- 
$3,900 gets all. 
Tilus. Catalog a ——— 




















FARM AGENCY 150 BR Nassau St., New York 
ith 100 Orange Trees on good road; Oak 
Shedad House, 43 acres full of ‘opportunities: Ro 


lready established. lots of 
orange grove already productive teay” lla 


pears, ‘3 lemons, etc. ; 

for treck, Penelons, berries, etc.; handy 

other advanteges; attractive cottage well shaded 

i To = win s1t50 ras mails 
ec ou 

jd Ae . Catalog 1200 Bargains FREE. 

BrRovt FARM AGENCY 120 EB. BR. Graham Bldg, 

Jacksonville, Fila. 





WIDOW MUST SELL 250-acre farm with 90 
crops 8 cows, vehicles, implements all 

; in choice farming district 
city ei level, Ry 
epring-wa pasture ig 
r rd; good 


iate irst b> 
JOHN s PALMER, 302 S. "Sienley St., Olean, N. Y. 





00- BM $3500, 33-acres crops, 14 cattle, 
tom fait implements ete. included; owner called 
away makes bi g sacrifice ; convenient RR Town; 

heavy cropping loam tillage; 





CIGARS 





“La Azora” ma 
sintte %., last $2 box of sO ; a 
oo 8 “s or your money refunded. 
Church St., New York City 


Pp oy 





PATENTS 
PROTECT YOUR RI S—Write for ‘Record of 








ita Goes, Lane 


a Nes ae a ae 
tg ener eye ee 









ure ; land; substa: 
S etory by ayes posure: shade and — 


. if taken now $3500. be 
wid ct once, Take fret train. % HADIN ‘& 


at 
SON, 1468 Si State St., Schenectady, 





FARM—Stock, tools, crops fertile soil. 
large wood rg lot, never failing spring . excellent 
Possession. 


money maker from date 
£ J HARMON. Cincinnatus. N. Y¥. 


grout Farm Bergsins, 
atog at one FRANK J. BASLOE, 





send for 
Herk: 
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Post Your 
Farm 


and Keep Tresspassers 


Off 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 
of New York State. We 
unreserved'y advice land 
owners to post their 
farms. We have a large 
supply of these notices 
and will send one dozen 
to any subscriber for 60 
cents. Larger quantities 
at same rate. Address: 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


461 4th Avenue 
New York City 

















Unsigned Request Received 


Recently American Agriculturist re. 
ceived an inquiry from a subscriber 
who stated that he had enjoyed read. 
ing our columns for a number of years, 
This person went on to say that in- 
formation would be appreciated rela- 
tive to books and bulletins on poultry, 
hog raising, feeding and care of dairy 
cattle, and the growing and market. 
ing of bush fruits. However, no name 
was signed to the lettgr which was 
sent from Jamestown, Pa. 

American Agriculturist is only too 
glad and too eager to be of service to 
its readers. However, when letters 
are received unsigned or signed with 
initials it is quite impossible to render 
the most efficient service. In fact it is 
very seldom that the person desiring 
the information is satisfied. 

In requesting information or service 
of any kind subscribers are urged to 
sign their full name and correct post 
office address in order that no possible 
mistake can be made. If it is desired 
that the subject in question be con- 
fidential it may be so specified in the 
letter that the inquiry be not used in 
the columns. Whether it is so speci- 
fied or not all inquiries are replied to 
by 2 personal letter. Occasionally 
some inquiries are of ‘such universal 
interest that the story is used in the 
service bureau columns. If a person 
does not wish their name used it may 
be so specified that only the initials 
follow the inquiry. However, where 
requests are received unsigned, it is 
absolutely impossible to render ser- 
vice. 


Filing Proper Claims 


Having aided me once before I am com- | 


ing to you for help. Enclosed is a ship- 


ping receipt covering a crate of eggs which 
I shipped to the North Hudson Butter and 
ggs market. The consignee writes that the 
have made an affidavit to the American Rail- 
way Express company to the effect that the 
eggs had never been received. The express 
company promised to settle this account but 
due to the length of time that elapsed we feel 
they will not do so and are therefore asking 
your help to collect the amount due.—[F. A. 
Morey, Onondaga county, N. Y. 

Investigation of Mr. Morey’s com- 
plaint disclosed that no claim had been 
filed although the entire matter had 
been investigated. Consequently a 
claim was immediately filed in behalf 
of our subscriber. 

Two weeks after the claim had been 
filed Mr. Morey wrote as follows: “T 
received check to the amount of $18.69 
in settlement of the claim which you 
filed for me. The express company 
never got beyond their promise to set- 
tle until you assumed the handling of 
the claim. Enclosed find $1 to extend 
my subscription when it expires. If I 
can in any way be of further service to 
you, you may feel at liberty to call 
upon me.” 

American Agriculturist is only too 
glad to be of service to subscribers. 
The satisfaction that this claim was 50 
quickly and satisfactorily taken care of 
is ample reward. However, a sugges- 
tion may avoid readers’ delay in the 
future who have had much the same 
experience as Mr. Morey. When it is 


learned that a shipment has not- 


reached the consignee, file a claim im-~- 
mediately with your local express 
agent. He in turn will forward the 
papers to the proper department 
which will investigate and acknowl- 
edge the claim. A better way, how- 
ever, is to advise this department as 
soon as you know that your shipment 
has failed to arrive at its destination. 
We have excellent facilities for handl- 
ing complaints of this nature. 


No Case Too Small 


S 
Last December I sent a money order for $ 
to the Wallman Pen company, of St. Paul, 
Minn., for one of their i. I have ae se 
ceived it to ~ ¥ I a m, beginning to he 4 
th no such company in existe 

otis ‘advise me what to do?—[Andrew 


Bhaee"Wayae county, Mich. 
Although a fountain pen is only @ 
small article, nevertheless American 
Agriculturist was only too glad to be 
of service to Mr. Bulther. A letter to 
the Wallman company disclosed the 
fact that there had been @ clerical 
error and that the pen was being sent 
immediately to our subscriber: With- 
in a very few days.» Mr. Bulther — 
knowledged the receipt-of the pen an 
in closing wrote as follows: “Tf it were 
not for your kindness and your efforts, 
I feel I-would not have my 
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Chapter II. 
(Continued) 


At Twelve O’clock 


ARRYMORE, finding the hall door 
still open, became alarmed, and, 
lighting a lantern, went in search of 
his master. The day had been wet, 
and Sir Charles’s footmarks were 
easily traced down the Alley. Half- 
way down this walk there is a gate 
which leads out on to the moor. 
There were indications that Sir 
Charlies had stood for some little 
time here. He then proceeded down 
the Alley, and it was at the tar end 
of it that his bedy was discovered. 
One fact which has not been explained 
is the statement of Barrymore that 
his master’s footprints altered their 
character fro he time that he 
passed the moor-gate, and that he 
_ appeared from thence onwards to 
have been walking upon his toes. 
One Murphy. a gipsy horse dealer, was 
on the moor at no great distance at 
the time, but in his own confession 
was the worse for drink. He de- 
clares that he heard cries, but is un- 
able to state from what direction 
they came. No signs of violence 
were upon Sir Charles’s person, 
though the doctor’s evidence pointed 
te facia! distortion, so great that Dr. 
Mortimer refused at first to believe 
that it was indeed his friend. This 
is not unusual in cases of death from 
cardiac exhaustion. The post-mortem 
examination showed long-standing or- 
ganic disease, and the coroner's jury 
returned a verdict in accordance with 
the medical evidence. It is well that 
this is so, for it is obviously of the ut- 
most importance that Sir Charles's 
heir should settle at the Hall and con- 
tinue the good work which has been 
80 sadly interrupted. Had the prosaic 
' finding of the coroner not finally put 
an end to the romatic stories which 
have been whispered in connection 
with the affair, it might have been 
dificult to find a tenant for Basker- 
vile Hall. It is understood that the 
next-of-kin is Mr. Henry Baskerville 
if he is still alive, the son of Sir 
Charles Baskerville’s younger brother. 
The young man when last heard of 
was in America, and inquiries are 
being instituted with a view to in- 
forming him of his good fortune.” 


R. MORTIMER refolded his paper 

and replaced it in his pocket. 

“Those are the public facts, Mr. 
Holmes, in connection with the death 
of Sir Charles Baskerville.” 

“I must thank you,” said Sherlock 
Holmes, “for calling my attention to 
@ case which certainly presents some 
features of interest: I had observed 
some newspaper comment at the time, 
but I was exceedingly preoccupied by 
that little affair of the Vatican cameos, 
and in my anxiety to oblige the Pope 
I lost touch with several interesting 
English cases. This article, you say, 
contains all the public facts?” 

“It does.” 

“Then let me have the private 
ones.” He leaned back, put his 
finger-tips together, and assumed his 
most impassive and judicial expres- 
sion, 

“In doing so,” said Dr. Mortimer, 
showing some emotion, “I am telling 
that which I have not confided to any- 
one. My motive for withholding it 
from the coroner’s inquiry is that a 
man of science shrinks from seeming 
to indorse a popular superstition. I 
had the further motive that Basker- 
ville Hall as the paper says, would cer- 
tainly remain untenanted if anything. 
Were done to increase its already 
rather grim reputation. But with you 
there is no reason why I should not 
be perfectly frank. 

“The moor is very sparsely inhabi- 
ted, and those who live near each 
other are thrown very much together. 
For this reason I saw a good deal of 
Sir Charles Baskerville. With the 
€xception of Mr. FrankJand, of Lafter 
Hall, and Mr. Stapleton, the naturalist, 
there are no other men of education 
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a retiring man, but the chance of his 
illness brought us together, and a 
community of interests in science kept 
us so. 

“Within the last few months it be- 
came increasingly plain to me that 
Sir Charles’s nervous system was 
strained to the breaking point. He 
had taken this legend exceedingly to 
heart—so much so that, although he 
would walk in his own grounds, 
nothing would induce him to go out 
upon the moor at night. Incredible 
as it may appear to you, Mr. Holmes, 
he was honestly convinced that a 
dreadful fate overhung his family. 
The idea of some ghastly presence 
constantly haunted him, and more 
than once he has asked me whether 
I had on journeys at night ever seen 
any strange creature or heard the 
baying of a hound. The latter ques- 
tion he put to me several times, and 
always with a voice which vibrated 
with excitement. 

“I well remember driving up to 
his house one evening three weeks 
before the fatal event. He chanced 
to’be at his hall door. I saw his eyes 
stare past me with an expression of 
the most dreadful horror. I whisked 
round and had just time to catch a 
glimpse of something which I took to 
be a large black oalf passing at the 
head of the drive. So excited and 
alarmed was he that I was compelled 





was made by Barrymore at the in- 
quest. He said that there were re 
traces upon the ground round the 
bedy. He did not observe any. But 
I did—some little distance off, but 
fresh and clear.” 

‘Footprints?” 

“Footprints.” 

“A man’s or a woman's?” 

Dr. Mortimer looked strangely at us 
for an instant, and his voice sank al- 
most to a whisper as he answered:— 

“Mr. Holmes, they were the foot- 
prints of a gigantic hound!” 


CHAPTER Ii 


The Problem 

CONFESS that at these words a 

shudder passed through me. There 
was a thrillin the doctor's voice which 
showed that he was himself deeply 
moved by that which he told us. 
Holmes leaned forward in his excite- 
ment and his eyes had the hard, dry 
glitter which shot from them when 
he was keenly interested. 

“You saw this?” 

“As clearly as I see you.” 

“And you said nothing?” 

“What was the use?” 

“How was it that no one else saw 
a 

“The marks were some twenty yards 
from the body and no one gave them 


a thought. I don’t suppose I should 
have done so had I not known this 
legend.’ 

“There are many sheep-dogs on the 
moor?” 

“No doubt, but this was no sheep- 
dog.” 

“You say it was large?” 

“Enormous.” 

“But it had not approached the 
body?” 
- “No ” 


“What sort of night was it?” 
“Damp and raw.” 
‘But not actually raining?” 
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Don’t Lose Any of the Story! 


[F you did not begin last week to read about Sherlock Holmes’ 
new attempt to unravel a perplexing problem, start here and 
then go on with the story on the rest of this page. You are not 
too late to follow the great detective in one of his most amazing 


When the story opens, Sherlock Holmes and his friend, Dr. 
Watson, receive a call from Dr. James Mortimer, a country 
scientist who comes to enlist the help of the famous detective in 
solving the mystery of the death of his friend, Sir Charles Basker- 
Dr. Mortimer reads an ancient manuscript, telling how a 
wicked ancestor of Sir Charles was killed by a supernatural hound, 
and then tells how the present-day owner of Baskerville Hall, 
who lived there alone with his butler, Barrymore, went out to 
walk one evening and never returned. 


Start Here! 
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to go down to the spot where the ani- 
mal had been and look around for it. 
It was gone, however, and the incident 
appeared to make the worst impres- 
sion upon his mind. I stayed with 
him all the evening. and it was on 
that occasion, to explain the emotion 
which he had shown, that he con- 
fided to my keeping that narrative 
which I read to you when first I came. 
I was convinced at the time that the 
matter was entirely trivial and that 
his excitement had no justification. 

“It was at my advice that Sir 
Charles was about to go to London. 
His heart was, I knew, affected, and 
the constant anxiety in which he lived, 
was evidently having a serious effect 
upon his health. I thought that a 
few months in town would send him 
back a new man. Mr. Stapleton, a 
mutual friend who was much con- 
cerned at his state of health, was of 
the same opinion. At the last instant 
came this terrible catastrophe. 

“On the night of Sir Charles’s death 
Barrymore the butler, who made the 
discovery, sent Perkins the groom on 
horseback to me, and as I was sitting 
up late I was able to reach Baskerville 
Hall within an hour of the event. I 
checked and corroborated all the facts 
which were mentioned at the inquest. 
I followed the footsteps down the 
Yew Alley, I saw the spot at the moor- 
gate where he seemed to have waited, 
I remarked the change in the shape 
of the prints after that point, I noted 
that there were no other footsteps save 
those of Barrymore on the soft gravel, 
and finally I carefully examined the 
body, which had not heen touched 
until] my arrival. Sir Charles lay on 
his face, his armg out, his fingers dug 
into the ground, and his features con- 
vulsed with some strong emotion to 
such an extent that I could hardly 
have sworn to his identity. There 
was certainly no physical injury of 
any kind. But one false statement 


“No.” 

“What ig the alley like?” 

“There are two lines of old yew 
hedge, twelve feet high and impene- 
trable. The walk in the centre is 
about eight feet across.” 

“Is there anything between the 
hedges and the walk?” 

“Yes, there is a strip of grass about 
six feet broad on either side.” 

“I understand that the yew hedge 
is penetrated at one point by a gate?” 

“Yes, the wicket-gate which leads 
on to the moor.” 

“Is there any other opening?” 

“None.” 

“So that to reach the Yew Alley 
one either has to come down it from 
the house or else to enter it by the 
moor-gate ?” 

“There is an exit through a summer- 
house at the far end.” 

“Had Sir Charles reached this?” 

“No; he lay about fifty yards from 
a 

“Now, tell me, Dr. Mortimer—and 
this is important—the marks which 
you saw were on the path and not 
on the grass?” 

“No marks could show on the 
grass.”’ 

“Were they on the same side of the 
path as the moor-gate?” 

“Yes; they were on the edge of the 
path on the same side as the moor- 
gate.” 

“You interest me exceedingly. An- 
other point. Wag the wicket-gate 
closed ?” 

“Closed and padlocked,” 

“How high was it?” 

“About four feet high.” 

ornen anyone could have got over 
it?" 

“Yes.” 

“And what marks did you-see by 
the wicket-gate?” 

“None in particular.” 

“Good Heaven! Did no one ex- 
amine?” 


“Yes, I examined myself.” 
“And found nothing?” 
“It was all very confused. Sir 
Charles had evidently stood there for 
five or ten minutes.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because the ash had twicé dropped 
from his cigar.” 

“Excellent!. This is a. colleague, 
Watson, after. our own heart. But 
the marks?” 

“He had left his own marks all 
over that small patch of gravel. I 
could discern no others." 

Sherlock Holmes struck his hand 
against his knee with an impatient 
gesture. 

“If I had only been there!” he cried. 
“It is evidently a case of extraordinary 
interest, and one which presented im- 
mense opportunities to the scientific 
expert. That gravel page upon which 
I might have read sao much has been 
long ere this smudged by the rain and 
defaced by the prints of curious peas- 
ants. Oh, Dr. Mortimer, Dr. Morti- 
mer, to think that you should not 
have called me in! You have indeed 
much to answer for.” 

“T could not call you in, Mr. Holmes, 
without disclosing these facts to the 
world, and I have already given my 
reasons for not wishing to do so. 
Besides, besides & 

“Why do you hesitate?” 

“There is a realm in which the most 
acute and most experienced of detec- 
tives is helpless.” 

“You mean that the thing is super- 
natura] ?” 

“T did not positively say so.’ 

“No, but you evidently think it.” 

“Since the tragedy, Mr. Holmes, 
there have come to my ears several 
incidents which are hard to reconcile 
with the settled order of Nature.” 

“For example?” 

“I find that before the terrible event 
occurred several people had seen a 
creature upon the moor which corres- 
ponds with this Baskerville demon, 
and which could not possibly be any 
animal known to science. They all 
agreed that it was a huge creature, 
luminous, ghastly, and spectral. I 
have cross-examined these men, one 
of them a hard-headed countryman, 
one a farrier, and one a moorland 
farmer, who al] tell the same story of 
this dreadful apparition, exactly cor- 
responding to the hound of the legend. 
I assure you that there is a reign of 
terror in the district and that it is a 
hardy man who will cross the moor 
at night.” 

“And you, a trained man of science, 
believe it to be supernatural?” 

“I do not know what to believe,” 





OLMES shrugged his shoulders. 

“I have hitherto confined my in- 
vestigations to this world,’ said he, 
“In a modest way I have combated 
evil, but to take on the Father of 
Evil himself would, perhaps, be too 
ambitious a task. Yet you must ad- 
mit that the footmark is material.’ 

“The original hound was material 
enough to tug a man’s throat out, and 
yet he was diabolical as well.” 

“I see that you have quite gone 
over to the supernaturalists. But 
now, Dr. Mortimer, tell me this. If 
you hold these views, why have ‘you 
come to consult me at all? You tell 
me in the same breath that it is use- 
less to investigate Sir Charles’s death, 
and that you desire me to do it.” 

“T did not say that I desire you to 
do it.” 

“Then, how can I assist you?” 

“By advising me as to what I 
should do with Sir Henry Baskerville, 
who arrives at Waterloo Station”’— 
Dr. Mortimer looked at his watch— 
“in exactly one hour and a quarter.” 

“He being the heir?” 

“Yes. On the death of Sir Charles’ 
we inquired for this young gentleman, 
and found that he.had been farming 
in Canada. From the accounts which 
have reached us he is an excellent 
fellow in every way. I speak now 
not as a medical man but as a trustee 
and executor of Bir Charles’s will.” 

“There is no other claimant, I pre- 
sume?” ‘ 

“None. The only other kinsman 
whom we have been able to trace was 
Rodger Baskerville, the youngest of 
three brothers of whom poor Sir 
Charles was the elder. The second 
brother, who died young, is the father 
of this lad Henry. The third, Rodger, 
was the black sheep of the family. 
He came of the old masterful Bas- 
kerville strain, and was the very 
image, they tell me, of the family 
victure of old Hugo. He made Eng- 
land too hot to hold him, fled to Cen- 
tra] America, and died there in 1876 
of yellow fever. Henry is the last of 
the Baskervilles. In one hour and 
five minutes I meet him at Waterloo 
Station. I have had a wire that he 
arrived at Southampton this morn- 

































































































ing. Now, Mr. Holmes, what would 
you advise me to do with him?” 

“Why should he not go to the home 
of his fathers?” 

“It seems natural, does it not? And 
yet, consider that every Baskerville 
who goes there meets with an evil 
fate. I feel sure that if Sir Charles 
could have spoken with me before his 
death he would have warned me 
against bringing this the last of the 
old race, and the heir to great wealth, 
to that deadly place. And yet it can- 
not be denied that the prosperity of 
the whole poor, bleak country-side de- 
pends upon his presence. All the 
good work which has been done by 
Sir Charles will crash to the ground 
if there is no tenant of the Hall. I 
fear lest I should be swayed too much 
by .my own obvious interest in the 
matter, and that is why I bring the 
case before you and ask for your 
advice.” 

Holmes considered for a little time. 

“Put into plain wi.ds, the matter 
is this,” said he. “In your opinion 
there is a diabolical agency which 
makes Dartmoor an unsafe abode for 
a Baskerville--that is your opinion?” 

“At least I might ¢® the length of 
saying that there is some evidence 
that this may be so.” 

“Exactly. But surely, if your su- 
pernatural theory be correct, it could 
work the young man evil in London 
as easily as in Devonshire. A devil 
with merely local power like a parish 
vestry would be too inconceivable a 
thing.” 

“You put the matter more flippant- 
ly, Mr. Holmes, than you would prob- 
ably do if you were brought into per- 
sonal contact with these things. Your 
advice, then, as I understand it, is 
that the young man will be as safe in 
Devonshire as in London. He comes 
in fifty minutes. What would you 
recommend ?” 

“] recommend, sir, that you take 
a cab, call off your spaniel who is 
scratching at my front door, and pro- 
ceed to Waterloo to meet Sir Henry 
Baskerville.” 

“And then?” 

“And then you will say nothing to 
him at all until I have made up my 
mind about the matter.” 

“How long will it take you to make 
up your mind?” 


WENTY-FOUR hours. At ten 

o’clock tomorrow, Dr. Mortimer, I 
will be much obliged to you if you will 
call upon me here, and it will be of 
help to me in my plans for the future 
if you will bring Sir Henry Baskerville 
with you.” 

“I will do so, Mr. Holmes.” He 
scribbled the appointment on his shirt 
cuff and hurried off in his strange, 
peering, absent-minded fashion. 
Holmes stopped him at the head of 
the stair. 

“Only one more question, Dr. Mor- 
timer. You say that before Sir 
Charies Baskerville’s death several 
people saw this apparition upon the 
moor?” 

“Three people did.” 

“Did any see it after?” 

“T have not heard of any.” 

“Thank you. Good morning.’ 

Holmes returned to his seat with 
that quiet look of inward satisfaction 
which meant that he had a congenial 
task before him. 

“Going out, Watson?” 

“Unless I can help you.” 

“No, my dear fellow, it is at the 
hour of action that I turn to you for 
aid. But this is splendid, really 
unique from some points of view. 
When you pass Bradley's would you 
ask him to send up a pound of the 
strongest shag tobacco? Thank you. 
It would be as well if you could make 
it convenient not to return before 
evening. Then I should be very glad 
to- compare impressions as to this 
most interesting problem which has 
been submitted to us this morning.” 

I knew that seclusion and solitude 
were very necessary for my friend in 
those hours of intense mental concen- 
tration during which he weighed 
every particle of evidence, constructed 
alternative theories, balanced one 
against the other, and made up his 
mind as to which points were essential 
and which immaterial. It was there- 
fore nearly nine o’clock when I found 
myself in the sitting-room once more. 

My first impression as I opened the 
door was that a fire had broken out. 

As I entered, however, my fears 
were set at rest, for it was the acrid 
fumes of tobacco which took me by 
the throat and set me coughing. 
Through the haze I had a vision of 
Holmes in his dressing-gown coiled 
up in an arm-ehair with his black 
clay pipe. Several rolls of paper lay 
around him. 

“Caught: cold, Watson?” said he. 

“No, it’s this poisonous atmosphere.” 
» “E-suppose it is pretty thick, now 
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that you mention it.” 
-“Thick! It is intolerable.” 

“Open the window, then! You 
have been at your club all day, I per- 
ceive.” 

“My dear Holmes!” 

“Am I right?” 

“Certainly, but how——?” 

He laughed at my bewildered ex- 
pression. 


‘“TTAHERE is a delightful freshness 
about you, Watson, which makes 
it a pleasure to exercise any powers 
which I possess at your expense. A 
gentleman goes forth on a showery 
day. He returns immaculate in the 
evening with the gloss still on his 
boots. He has been a fixture there- 
fore all day. He is not a man with 
intimate friends. Where, then, could 
he have been? Is it not obvious?” 

“Well, it is rather obvious.” 

“The world is full of obvious things 
which nobody ty any chance ever 
observes. Where do you think that 
I have been?” 

“A fixture also.” 

“On the contrary, I have been to 
Devonshire.” 

“In spirit?” 

“Exactly. My body has remained 
in this arm-chair, and has, I regret to 
observe, consumed in my absence two 
large pots of coffee and an incredible 
amount of tobacco. After you left I 
sent down to Stamford’s for the Ord- 
nance map of this portion of the moor, 
and my spirit has hovered over it all 
day. I flatter myself that I could find 
my way about.” 

“A large scale map, I presume?” 

“Very large.” He unrolled . one 
section and held it over his knee. 
“Here you have the particular dis- 
trict which concerns us. That is Bas- 
kerville Hall in the middle.” 

“With a wood round it?” 

“Exactly. The Yew Alley must 
stretch along this line, with the moor, 
as you perceive, upon the right. This 
small clump of buildings here is the 
hamlet of Grimpen, where Dr. Mor- 
timer has his headquarters. Within 
a radius of five miles there are, as 
you see, only a very few scattered 
dwellings. Here is Lafter Hall, which 
was mentioned in the narrative. 
There is a house indicated here which 
may be the residence of the naturalist 
—Stapleton, if I remember right, was 
his name. Here are two moorland 
farm houses, High Tor and Foulmire. 
Then fourteen miles away the great 
convict prison of Princetown. Be- 
tween and around these scattered 
points extends the desolate, lifeless 
moor. This, then, is the stage upon 
which tragedy has been played, and 
upon which we may help to play it 
again.” ; 

“It must be a wild place.” 

“Yes, the setting is a worthy one. 
If the devil did desire to have a hand 
in the affairs of men oa 

“Then you are yourself inclining 
to the supernatural explanation.” 





‘TT\HE devil’s agents may be of flesh 

and blood, may they not. There 
are two questions waiting for us at 
the outset. The one is whether any 
crime has been committed at all; the 
second is, what is the crime and how 
was it committed? Of course, if Dr. 
Mortimer’s surmise should be correct, 
and we are dealing with forces out- 
side the ordinary laws of Nature, 
there is an end of our investigation. 
But we are bound to exhaust all other 
hypotheses before falling back upon 
this one. Have you turned the case 
over in your mind?” 

“Yes, I have thought a good deal 
of it in the course of the day.” 

“What do you make of it?” 

“It is very bewildering.” 

“Tt has certainly a character of its 
own. There are points of distinction 
about it. That change in the foot- 
prints, for example. What do you 
make of that?” 

“Mortimer said that the man had 
walked on tiptoe down that portion 
of the alley.” 

“He only repeated what some fool 
had said at the inquest. Why should 
a man walk on tiptoe down the al- 
ley?” 

“What then?” 

“He was running, Watson—running 
desperately, running for his life, run- 
ning until he burst his heart and fell 
dead upon his face.” 

To be continued 





Add the silicate and starch to the 
water, stirring until the mixture is 
smooth; place in a double boiler and 
cook until it is thick. This paste 
should be used at once, as it soon loses 
its sticking properties. 





A church is the house of God; fresh 
air is one of God’s most precious 
gifts. Then why not fresh air in the 
church” 
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Entertaining, the Community 


The members of the poultry club 
of district number one of the town of 
Brunswick of Rensselear county, N. Y. 
gave a mighty good account of them- 
selves recently. They entertained the 
folks of the community in a most 
novel manner. The entire program 
was arranged by the club and pre- 
sented in the schoolhouse. They 
were assisted by teachers of the local 
schools who are heartily in support 
of the work. 

The county club agent was on hand 
and was called upon for a talk on 
junior project work in general. This 
was followed by a two-act play built 
around project work. The interesting 
part of this play was that it was writ- 
ten by a member of this very club. 
Then, there were motion pictures 
from the United States department of 
agriculture showing “Uncle Sam’s Pig 
Club” and “How to Select a Laying 
Hen.” To make the meeting a real 
modern affair, a brother of one of the 
club members set up his wireless ap- 
paratus and during the showing of 
the pictures a musical program broad- 
casted from Schenectady was enjoyed 
by the audience. 

In fact this feature in connection 
with the moving pictures was most 
successful in arousing the folks pres- 





Activities Among Junior Project Workers 










and Girls 





his leader to show real excellence. 
James Dodge of Livingston county ang 
county club agent Reynolds entereg 
the contest without a bit of prepa. 


ration. In fact as a team they hag 
not played together previously. They 
just stepped in at the last moment, 
But there must be some ability back 
of each one of them for they leg 
throughout the elimination trial to the 
very last. In fact they were only 
defeated by Professors King and Mc. 
Curdy of the college. Folks say that 
the professors have been doing noth. 
ing but pitching horse shoes for the 
past several weeks, and it is no won. 
der that they won. If Jim and Mr, 
Reynolds had practiced for a little 
while it is pretty hard to imagine 
them doing anything but throwing a 
ringer every trip. 

Horse shoe pitching is coming back. 
Perhaps it is because horse shoes are 
a@ little scarcer than they were years 
ago and for that reason they are 
called a novelty. Nevertheless this 
is a game that boys and girls may 
well indulge in. Many is the time 
they would have tired sof the regular 
games and a horse sW@e pitching con- 
test is a pleasant change. Some boys 
have a good idea in having a set of 
horse shoes down at the county school 
house so that they can start up a 





Up to His Ears in Rape 
This pig club boy realized the advantage of giving his pig the right kind of 


pasture and lots of it. 


Green food as a part of the pig’s diet is strongly recom- 


mended to all boys in pig clubs who are anxious that their animals shall! develop 


at the greatest rate and most efficiently. 


Last year pig club boys in New York 


and New Jersey found that green food was one of the greatest factors in raising 


their animals to keep down feeding costs. 


American Agriculturist would like 


to have pig club boys write in and tell their experiences in using green crops. 
We may not be able to print all the letters but the best will surely be used. 


ent to the realization that boys and 
girls clubs are right up to the minute. 
The entertainment was so successful 
that a large number expressed the 
wish that the club would have an- 
other in the near future. 

The school house was taxed to ca- 
pacity in accommodating the crowd 
that attended. ' Naturally the boys 
were compelled to go to some expense 
to put on the play and the pictures 
However, folks gladly contributed to- 
ward the funds. Really they contrib- 
uted so splendidly that the club has 
a small balance on hand for future 
entertainments. Those who are re- 
sponsible for the splendid entertain- 


ment were Wilber Betts, Charles 
Cranston, John Goard, Everett Miss- 
linger. 


It is rumored that the girls’ cloth- 
ing club are determined that they will 
not be outdone by the boys and that 
they have plans of their own to amuse 
folks of the community. We are 
watching ‘them closely. American 
Agriculturist would enjoy receiving 
letters from club members who have 
followed out this idea of holding en- 
tertainments. 


Going Back to an Old Game 


There was so much talk about the 
horse shoe pitching contest at the 
Cornell field days and so much com- 
ment among the old folks that we 
were led to expect that some veteran 
champion of barnyard golf was going 
to win the trophy. In fact word was 
passed around that some of the old 
boys had been practicing for a con- 
siderable length of time in order that 
they would be on hand for the tourna- 
ment. 

However, it took a club 
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boy and won't 


game between classes or before school, 
in case they do the remarkable thing 
of getting there an hour or so ahead 
of time. 





Keep-a-Goin’ 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin; ; 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’. 
*Taint no use to sit and whine, 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook and keep on tryin’, 
Keep a-goin’. 





Going Ahead With Radio . 


How many boys reading these col- 
umns have a radio? Or how many 
boys reading these columns belong to 
a radio club? Without ,a doubt there 
is no invention of recent years that 
has so thoroughly absorbed the inter- 
est of boys as radios. 

Classes in the manual training 
courses of many New Jersey high 
schools are using the radio as a class 
problem. Even the boys in the grade 
schools are not to be outdone. Re- 
ports state that tHe boys in the man- 
ual training departments at the gram’ 
mar schools of Montclair have made 
over 600 wireless sets, while Bayonne 
boys have made 249 and every one is 
reported working. In fact it seems 
quite general throughout the entire 
state of New Jersey, practically every 
city reporting extreme interest in ra- 
dio sets. There is no question but. 
what boys not only learn a great deal 
but find a great deal of enjoyment 
through their use. 
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Kitchen Step-Savers 

















Simple Canning Principles 

So many requests have come in for 
a simple outline of the cold pack 
method of canning fruit that the steps 
given below have been listed by an 
expert housekeeper especially for 
American Agriculturist readers as the 
important ones to follow in the pro- 
cess of putting up fruit, berries, or 
vegetables for the winter months. 


Outline Cold Pack Method 


i1—Grade products. 

2—Wash berries, 
(Wash gently) 

g—Scald, blanch or steam vegeta- 
bles and hard fruits after washing. 
4—Plunge in cold water. 

5—Pack them in jars. 

6é—Add hot sugar to fruit, and hot 
water and one teaspoonful of salt to 
vegetables. 

7—Adjust rubber and cover parti- 
ally tight. 

8—Process or 
length of time. 

9—Remove jar and tighten cover. 
10—Invert jar to cool. 

11—Fill all cans up to a quarter of 
an inch from the top. 

Preparing Syrups 

In preparing syrups, there are two 
methods which may be followed, the 
eastern, which allows 3 cups of 
water to 2 cups of sugar and the Cal- 
ffornian, which allows one cup of 
water to 1% cups of sugar. In both 
methods stir until the sugar is en- 
tirely dissolved. 

The eastern method is outlined as 
follows: For Thin syrup, heat to 
boiling. _ point. Used for apples, 
peaches, pears or any sweet fruit used 
for puddings or pies. Medium thin, 
game formula, boiled three minutes. 
Medium thick, boil 6-8 minutes. For 
sour cherries, fruit or berries, apri- 
cots, strawberries, and red raspberries. 
Thick syrup, boil 12 minutes. Keep 
jars away from light. Pack in paper. 


and soft fruit, 


sterlize required 


Re-arranging a Kitchen 

UR kitchen was decidedly un- 

handy and we felt that steps and 
time could be saved by making some 
changes. The woodbox was across 
the room from the outside door and 
this alone brought in a lot of dirt. We 
built a woodbox that could be filled 
from the outside and the wood taken 
out from the inside. Then we turned 
the kitchen range so it extended out 
into the room, instead of having its 
back to the wall. This brought the 
fire box nearer to the woodbox, and 
also brought the stove nearer to sink 
and workshelf This left quite a 
large space behind the stove, where 
we put a lavatory and hot water tank, 
as we were installing a water system. 
We had a pump in the work sink that 
had been connected with the cistern, 
and we connected that with the well 
that was outside the house, and thus 
brought that water into the kitchen. 
The water for the system comes from 
cisterns. 


A Handy Place for Recipes 

I always like to have my recipes 
where I can see them at any time. 
I cut a piece of heavy white paper 
to fit a good sized old picture frame 
and wrote or pasted the most used 
recipes upon it; leaving some space 
for additions. This I hung near the 
Work table. It is certainly a great 
accommodation to have them so near 
when I am in a hurry. 

As we needed a place to cool food 
and keep it away from flies and cats, 
We built a box shelf outside a pantry 
window and put a large board awning 
over it and covered the whole with 
wire screen. The window is hinged 
and we can open it easily and find 
We have an ideal cooler where the 
food is perfectly safe. The whole ex- 
Pense of these various items was very 
little and the time and strength saved 
18 incalculable. 





For the Home Dressmaker 


If you are in doubt about your sum- 
mer or fall wardrobe, if you want sug- 
Sestions as to the materials to use, 
how much they would cost, what 
Styles would be becoming to your fig- 
ure, or any other dressmaking infor- 
oem write to the FASHION EDI- 

R. A personal letter of advice to 
@ny one in doubt over this. kind of 





velope. We shall be glad to send 
samples of fabrics which are popular 
and to give an idea of the cost of the 
different sorts of material. 

Consult the FASHION EDITOR 
about your clothes problem! 


This Year It’s Knitted! 

Not so long ago, the mere mention 
of anything knitted suggested some- 
thing clumsy and old fashioned. But 
times have changed! Fashion has 
discovered that knitted garments can 
be pretty, useful and dainty, as well. 

Knitted things are light in weight, 
and from the very nature of the knit- 
ted stitch, allow plenty of ventilation 
and do not bind the body. 

On the farm, a knitted slip-on 
frock which goes on over the head in 
the twinkling of an eye, without snaps 
or buttons, is a godsend. Many have 
the elastic waistline which may be 





adjusted so that either the normal or 
dropped waistline is achieved. 

Then too, knitted frocks can be 
tubbed just as easily as cotton ones 
and often with far more satisfactory 
results. 

Knitted things for the youngsters 
have the widest variety. They appeal 
for utility, economy and _ health. 
Light in weight, elastic enough to ad- 
just themselves to the agile move- 
ments of play, knitted garments 
stand the strain of childish games, do 


not soil easily and are washable. 

The sweater is given a foremost 
place in all shops and all wardrobes. 
Comfort, charm, becomingness and 
utility, all meet in this year’s sweaters. 
Whether in slipover style or tuxedo, 
they are indispensable both in town 
and country. 

Hats, too, show the vogue for knit- 
wear and come in some very unusual 
combinations of colors. 


- 


Cabinet and Oil-Stove 
MRS. E. M. ANDERSON 

OR convenience in using my kitchen 

as a work-room, the honors are 
about equally divided between my 
kitchen cabinet and the oil stove—I 
don’t.think I could keep house without 
both—but probably the cabinet comes 
first, since it can be used the year 
around, and the oil stove only in sum- 
mer. As a matter of fact, however, I 
do often use the oil stove in winter: 
and the intense heat of July and Au- 
gust overcomes me so that I never 
could cook with wood at that season. 

The cabinet stands between the 
wood stove and the oil stove, so that 
either may be reached by a single step. 
There are two large flour bins one of 
which I usually use for bread and the 
other for pastry flour, though some- 
times, when I have happened to have 
only one kind of flour, the other bin 
has been used for corn meal. Above 
the bins is a bread board that slides 
in over the bins and under the work 
table top. At the back are two shelves 
on which I keep all spices, flavoring 
extracts, tea, coffee, soda, baking 
powder, and all other articles com- 
monly required in cooking. I can 
stand (or sit) at my cabinet and mix 
any kind of baking—pie, bread, cake 
or cookies—and prepare it for the 
oven without moving a step. In cold 
weather it is always comfortable and 
in hot weather, I prepare foods almost, 
if not quite, ready for the oven in a 
perfectly cool kitchen, light my stove, 
and set the baking in where the oven 
is hot. 

As I use a bread mixer, I do very 
little kneading on the board, but no 
feature of the cabinet is more useful; 
I always slip it out to cut bread on, 
and if the other space happens to be 
full, the bread board is always sure to 
be free to use for dishing sauce or any 
similar purpose, during the prepara- 
tion of a meal. 








With spring housecleaning at hand, 
the farm woman who hasn’t running 
water in the house casts envious 
glances at her more fortunate neigh- 
bor. Keep at the men folks! 





When making hash, grind raw po- 
tatoes in food chopper and use instead 
of cooked potatoes This adds to the 
flavor of the hash. 





White dresses for mother and the 
children this summer are likely to be 
pretty satsifactory. Colors don’t show 
dirt so quickly, it’s true, but they 
won't stand frequent washing either. 
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A Simple, Effective Dress for Young Girls 


Whether you make use of this for 
the daughter who is staying home all 
summer or whether you are planning 
ahead for the fall when she will go 
back to school, this is an extremely 
attractive model and one that any 
young girl could wear becomingly. 
In fact it is a pattern that you can 
make up this summer and then use 
later in a heavy material, for it is 
right along the line of the early fall 
fashions that are being shown in the 
city. 

This is a becoming style for the 
“gawky” girl, because it is simple 
and severe in its style. It would also 
look well on the girl who is inclined 
to be plump, because the straight 
line of the front panels would de- 
tract from the effect of stoutness. 

For the summer you could make 
this dress of gingham, trimmed with 
linene, for about $1.50, figuring ging- 
ham at 35c a yard with linene at 
40c a yard. It would hardly take 
more than a day to make it. 

Pattern No. 1485 cuts in sizes 10, 
12, 14, 16 and 18 years. Size 16 re- 
quires 3 yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 32-inch contrasting. Price 
12c, stamps or coin (stamps pre- 
ferred). 

To order patterns, mention number 
and size you want, enclose 12c in 
stamps, write you name and address 
plainly and send to the Fashion De- 
partment, American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. Our patterns 
have full allowance for seams and fit 
unusually well. 



















How to Make 


Jam and Jelly 
With Positive Success 


New Pfocess Requires Only # Minute's 
Boiling and Never Fails 
By Anna Proctor 











The greatest cooking authorities in this 
country—Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Boston Cooking School, Modern Priscilla 
Proving Plant, government experts, do- 
mestic science teachers, etc.—and house- 
wives everywhere are hailing with delight 
the New Certo Process of making all 
kinds of jam and jelly. Anyone, even a 
child,can now make jam or jelly of excel 
lent quality, with any kind of fruit in a 
few minutes. Only one minute's boiling is 
required, and the result is one-half more 
product from same amount of fruit. 

Certo (surejell) is a pure fruit prod- 
uct, contains no gelatine or preservative. 
It 1s concentrated pectin, supplied by 
Mother Nature in some fruits, now bot- 
tled for household use. With it, jam and 
jelly making is a fascinating pastime— 
no guesswork or worry. Cooking authori- 
ties call it “the short-boiling process” bee 
cause you boil only one minute. This 
short boiling saves the natural color and 
flavor of the fruit, permits the use of 
fully ripened fruit, and makes one-half 
more product from the same amount of 
fruit because no juice is boiled away. 

With Certo you can make jam or jelly 
from any fruit Peach, pear, or rhubarb 
jam, blackberry, elderberry or cherry 
jelly, orange marmalade, etc., are easily 
and quickly made and keep perfectly. 
Certo “jel!ls” any fruit juice. It simply 
supplies the necessary pectin to “jell” all 
the fruit juice 

Certo is what you have been looking 
for. Be the first to use it in your neigh~ 
borhood so you can tell your friends about 
it, and show them the excellent results 
you had You can get Certo from most 
grocers or druggists, or we will send it 
to you by parcel post prepaid, with Book 
of nearly 100 Recipes for 35 cents. Be 
sure to include your grocer’s name and 
address. Then we will see that he carries 
Certo for the convenience of yourself and 
friends Try one bottle of Certo—investi- 
gate the new, the highly endorsed Certo 
process of making jam and jelly and 
save hours of time and worry and fre- 
quent failures of the old method. Pectin 
Sates Co., Inc., 608 East Ave., Rochese 
ter, N. Y. ; 
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Canada is the world’s greatest producer 
of wheat—second only to the United 
States—yet only about 12% of the tillable 
area has been worked. Yields of 40 bushels 
of wheat per acre are not uncommon. 


Oats have given as high as 100 bushels per acre, 
ehile 40 to ae acre are ordinary yields; 
barley and rye in like proportion. Cattle and 
horses thrive on the native grasses which grow 
abundantly and corn and sunflower culture are 
highly successful. 


Stock Raising, Dairying 
and Mixed Farming 


secure for the industrious settler ample returns 
‘tor his energy. Clearing the cost of one’s farm 
with a single year’s crop has an appeal, and 
been done by hundreds of Western Canada farm- 
ers. Taxes only upon land (not on improvements). 
Perfect climate, attractive social conditions, good 
neighbors, enaeen, sates telephones, excel- 
lent markets and shipping facilities make life 
happy as well as prosperous. 


For illustrated literature, maps. description of farm 
opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta aod 
British Columbia, reduced ratiway rates, etc, write te 


, 0. G. RUTLEDGE 
301E Genessee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Authorized Agent, Dept. of 
immigration = Colonization, 


Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism. Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, is so thankful at having cured her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious to 
tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


TOP COVERS 






































































































































A SUCCESSFUL 
SALESMAN 


FOR THE GOOD OLD 
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We take pleasure in repro- 
ducing the above picture of Mr. 
F. H. Dolbear of New York 
State who is one of our steady 
producers in rain or shine. 


Mr. Dolbear usually sells 10 
to 15 subscriptions per day be- 
cause he always wears a pleas- 
aht smile and is able to show 
everyone he calls on that a dol- 
lar invested in American Agri- 
culturist is the best investment 
a farmer can make. 


Mr. Dolbear has sold over 
4000 subscriptions and we ex- 
pect to have him sell many 
thousand more. 


MORE 
SALESMEN 
WANTED 


We now have a splendid or- 
ganization of salesmen but need 
ten more reliable men like Mr. 
Dolbear for counties which are 
not being worked at the present 
time. 


If you are an enthusiastic 
reader of American Agricultur- 
ist and believe in what it is do- 
ing to help farmers in the East- 
ern part of the United States, 
you can make a splendid in- 
come by acting as our repre-, 
sentative in your county or 
some other county. 


One of our salesmen sold 
$124.00 worth of subscriptions 
in one week in June because he 
was willing to hustle and be- 
cause he was full of enthusiasm 
for the most necessary farm 
paper in this section. 


Write at once for full partic- 
ulars of our liberal offer to 
salesmen, including expense 
allowance. Mention which 
counties you prefer to work in. 


Address 


H. L. VONDERLEITH 


American Agriculturist 



























461 Fourth Ave., New York 


Among the Farmers 














NEW YORK 


Cayuga Co—Pears in general set 
very well. Apples average fair. Wheat 
has improved considerably during the 
last month. Oats good at present. 
Heavy rains continue. Nearly all muck 
crops look like a complete loss at 
present. Most farmers were in good 
shape on spring work but late con- 
tinued rains have done much damage. 
Corn, beans and potato seed rotting. 
The soil is so wet that replanting will 
be impossible for some time.—[W. D. 
Brundage. 


Livingston Co.—Indications are that 
canning crops will go big this year. 
Canners are preparing for a huge 
pack. More wool was pooled this year 
than last year. Potatoes are looking 
good. Plants are being developed for 
the annua] farmers’ picnic to make a 
bigger feature than ever. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDBICKSON 


Control measures used to prevent 
the spread of the gypsy moth are 
showing splendid results. Last year 
three million egg clusters were found 
and destroyed. This year only 1000 
were found. 

Present condition of winter wheat, 
rye and hay is generally satisfactory. 
Damage done by late spring frost is 
not as great as first reported. Apples, 
pears, peaches and berries will make 
an average crop. Fruit growers of the 
state who recently formed the Gar- 
den State Cooperative Market Assoc- 
jation are rushing work on packing 
houses and selling plans. Peaches will 
be the only crop handled this year. 

Monmouth county may have a 
county fair this year at Freehold. 
J. L. Donahay and several other prom- 
inent farmers have purchased the old 
fair grounds with the intention of re- 
viving the old fair. 

Mercer county corn demonstra- 
tions are expected to determine fin- 
ally the most desirable variety for the 
county between White Cap and Yel- 
low Dent. Corn demonstrations in 
Monmouth county are being conducted 
by boys in the agricultural high 
schoo] courses. 

The Mercer Duroc-Jersey association 
is making a strong effort to revive in- 
terest in the native swine of New Jer- 
sey by offering liberal cash prizes at 
the Trenton fair. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvan Farm Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The threatened potato embargo of 
potatoes at New York by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad had no effect’ upon 
growers in this state as the crop was 
not far enough advanced to permit 
carload shipments; The crop of early 
potatoes promises to be far above the 
average. 

The Pennsylvania wheat fields are 
reported to be far above that crop 
in any state in the Union. Recent 
severe rain storms have caused some 
wheat to lodge. No serious losses an- 
ticipated. 

Increased use of auto trucks and 
auto busses are putting the modern- 
ized highways to the most severe tests 
to say nothing of causing consider- 
able complaint on the part of the 
railroads. The automobile has been 
a factor in reducing the amount of 
traffic on the railroads. 

Horticultural societies of Allentine, 
Reading. Lancaster and York coun- 
ties anticipate the largest and best 
exhibits of apples ever seen at any 
of these fairs. Trees are not over- 
bearing this year but the average 
promises to be large and of high qual- 
itys 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER 

We have had daily showers for 
nearly a week, and grass is making 
a wonderful growth as well as corn, 
oats.and vegetables. Some corn has 
not been cultivated yet and weeds are 
making headway. Wheat promises to 
be a good crop. There will be more 
fruit in the way of plums, peaches 
and apples than were expected after 
the May frosts. 

Fresh cows are a little more in de- 
mand at better prices, and fat stock is 
being marketed. Many car loads of 
hay have been baled the past month, 
and shipped to the coal regions at 
prices ranging from $18.50 to $21.50 
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Farmers are shelling and marketing 
corn at from 55 to 60 cents as well 
as oats at from 35 to 40 cents. 
Wheat has nearly all been sold, though 
a few farmers held for $1.50 a bushel 
which they are likely to not get. 


MARYLAND 


Hartford Co—Harvest has started. 
Farmers have been cutting alfalta 
and clover since the first week in 





are very 






Promising. Pasturage 
very good and cows are milking woe 


Dairymen are complaining of butter. 
fat tests at the creameries—[C, R. 
familton. 





OHIO 


Clarke Co—Wheat is looking fing, 
Hay is excellent. Pastures could not 
be better and cattle are doing wel}, 
No farms are changing hands at this 


June. Wheat harvest started late in time. Some buildings being im. 

June. Corn and oats are looking fine proved. Wheat $1.10, hogs $10.60 per 
and the general] prospects for allcrops cwt, eggs 25c, butter 32c.~-[E. J. x - 
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Riders of the Purple Sage 
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“Wal, beggin’ your pardon fer blunt 
talk, Miss Withersteen, Dyer was on 
his knees an’ not prayin’. You re- 
member his big, broad hands? Wal, 
when I seen him last he was pressin’ 


his big hands over some bigger 
wounds. 
“Man, you drive me mad! Did 


Lassiter kil' Dyer?” 

a 

“Did he kill Tull?” 

“No. Tull’s out of the village with 
most of his rigers. He’s expected 
back before evenin’. Lassiter will hev 
to git away before Tul! an’ his riders 
come in. It’s sure death fer him here. 
An’ wuss fer you, too, Miss Wither- 
steen. There'll be some of an uprisin’ 
when Tull gits back.” 

“I shall ride away with Lassiter. 
Judkins, tell me all you saw—al] you 
know about this killing.” She realized, 
She felt calm, slightly cold, strong as 
she had not been strong sinee the first 
shadow fell upon her. 

“I jest saw about all of it, Miss 
Withersteen, an’ I'll be glad to tell 
you if you'll only hev patience with 
me,” said Judkins, earnestly. 

“I was at the meetin’-house where 
Dyer was holdin’ court. You know he 
allus acts as magistrate an’ judge 
when Tull’s away. 

“I hed trouble attendin’ the trial, 
but I got in. There was a good many 
people there, all my boys, an’ Judge 
Dyer with his several clerks. Also he 
hed with him the five riders who’ve 
been guardin’ him pretty close of 
late. 

“Judge Dyer was tellin’ Willie Kern, 
one of my best an’ steadiest boys— 
Dyer was tellin’ him how there was 
a ditch opened near Willie’s home let- 
tin’ water through his lot, where it 
hadn’t ought to go. An’ Willie was 
tryin’ to git a word in to prove he 
wasn’t at home all the day it hap- 
pened—which was true, as I know— 
but Willie couldn’t git a word in, an’ 
then Judge Dyer went on layin’ down 
the law. An’ all to onct he happened 
to look down the long room. An’ 
if ever any man turned tu stone he 
was thet man. 

“Nat’rully I looked back to see what 
hed acted so powerful strange on the 
judge. An’ there, half way up the 
room, in the middle of the wide afsle, 
stood Lassiter! He spoke a word—a 
name—I couldn't understand it, 
though he spoke clear as a bell.. I 
was too excited, mebbe. Judge Dyer 
must hev, understood it, an’ a lot more 
thet was mystery to me, fer he pitch- 
ed forrard out of his chair right onto 
the platform. 

“Then them five riders, Dyer’s body- 
guards, they jumped up, an’ two of 
them thet I found out afterward were 
the strangers from Stone Bridge, they 
piled right out of a winder, so quick 
you couldn’t catch your breath. It 
was plain they wasn’t Mormons. 

“I hed a good look at Lassiter. He 
stood sort of stiff, bendin’ a little, an’ 
both his arms were crooked, an’ his 
hands looked like a hawk’s claws. 
But there ain’t no tellin’ how his eyes 
looked. An’ though I was lookin’ 
right at Lassiter—lookin’ hard—I 
couldn’t see how he drawed. He was 
quicker’n eyesight—thet’s all. An’ 
when I turned, Wright an’ Carter 
was down, an’ Jengessen, who's tough 
like a steer, was pullin’ the trigger of 
a wabblin’ gun. But it was plain he 
was shot through, plumb center. An’ 
sudden he fell with a crash, an’ his 
gun clattered on the floor. 

“There come a scrapin’ on the floor 
an’ Dyer got up, his face like lead. 
I wanted to watch Lassiter, but 
Dyer’s face, onct I seen it like thet, 
glued my eyes. I seen him go fer 
his gun—why, I could hev done bet- 
ter, quicker—an’ then there was a 
thunderin’ shot from Lassiter, an’ it 


hit Dyer’s right arm, an’ his gun went. 


off as it dropped. Then come a 


bunch of thunderin’ 





shots—nine I. 
calkilated after, fer they .come ‘so 
uick I couldn’t count — . °s 


knew Lassiter hed turned the black 
guns loose on Dyer. 

“The court had about adjourned fer 
thet judge. He was on his knees, an’ 
he wasn't prayin’. He was gaspin’ an’ 
tryin’ to press his big, floppin’, erip- 
pled hands over his body. 

“An’ Lassiter spoke, an’ if I ever 
forgit his words I'll never forgit the 
sound of his voice. 

“ “Proselyter, I reckon you'd bet- 
ter call quick on thet God who reveals 
Hisself to you on earth, because He 
won't be visitin’ the place you're goin’ 
to!’ 

Dyer stared horrible at somethin’ 
that wasn’t Lassiter, nor anyone there, 
nor the room, nor the branches of 
purple sage peepin’ into the winder. 
Whatever he seen, it was with the 
look of a man who discovers some- 
thin’ too late. Thet’s a terrible look! 
An’ with a horrible understandin’ cry 
he slid forrard on his face.” 

Judkins paused in his narrative, 
breathing heavily while he wiped his 
perspiring brow. 

“Thet’s about all,” he concluded, 
“Lassiter left the meetin’-house an’ I 
hursied to catch up with him. He 
was bleedin’ from three gunshots, none 
of them much to bother him. An’ we 
come right up here.” 

Jane Withersteen offered up no 
prayer for Dyer’s soul. 

Lassiter’s step sounded in the hall— 
the familiar soft, silver-clinking step— 
and she heard it with thrilling new 
emotions in which was a vague joy in ~ 
her very fear of him. The door opened 


and she saw him, the old Lassiter, 
slow, easy, gentle, cool, yet not ex- 
actly the same Lassiter. She rose, 


and for a moment her eyes blurred 
and swam in tears. 

“Are you—all—all right?” she asked 
tremulously. 

“T reckon.” 

“Lassiter, I'll ride away with you. 
Hide me till danger is past—till we 
are forgotten—then take me where 
you will. Your people shall be my 
people, and your God my God!” 

He kissed her hand with the quaint 
grace and courtesy that came to him 
in rare moments. 

“Black Star, an’ Night are ready,” 
he said, simply. 

His quiet mention of the black rac- 
ers spurred Jane to action. Hurry- 
ing to her room, she changed to her. 
rider’s suit, packed her jewelry, and 
the gold that was left, and all the 
woman’s apparel for which there was 
space in the saddle-bags, and then 
returned to the hall. Black Star 
stamped his iron-shod hoofs and 
tossed his beautiful head, and eyed 
her with knowing eyes. 

Lassiter strapped Jane’s saddle-bags 
upon Black Star, and led the racers 
out into the court. 

“Judkins, you ride with Jane out 
into the sage. If you see any riders 
comin’ shout quick twice. An’, Jane, 
don’t look back! I'll catch up soon. 
We'll get to the break into the Pass 
before midnight, an’ then wait until 
mornin’ to go down.” 

She rode out of the court beside 
Judkins, through the grove, across the 
wide lane into the sage, and she real- 
ized that she was leaving Withersteen 
House forever, and she did not look 
back. She became aware of Jud- 
kins’ hand touching hers; she heard 
him speak a husky goodby; then — 
into the place of Bells shot the dead- . 
black, keen, racy nose of Night, and _- 
she knew Lassiter rode beside her. . 

“Don’t—look—back,” he said, and 5 
his voice, too, was not clear. ‘ 

Facing straight ahead, seeing only | 
the waving, shadowy sage, Jane held 
out her gauntleted hand, to feel it; 
enclosed in strong clasp. So she rod@ ; 
on without a- backward glance at the » 
beautiful grove of Cottonwoods. 
She felt the cool west wind sweeping - 
by. from the rear; and she wondered - 
at low, yellow clouds sailing swiftly 
over her and beyond. 

“Don't—look—back!” said Lassiter. 

Thick-driving belts of smoke travel- ._ 
a strong, - 5 
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What Better Grading Means 
HEBSCHEL H JONES 

Blind man’s buff has had its day 
in the marketing of farm products. 
In the increasingly competitive game 
of producing and marketing foodstuffs, 
the man who wins out will be the 
one who takes off all the blindfolds 
that buyers may know exactly what 
they are getting—even without look- 
ing at it. Standard grading makes 
this possible. 

The Federal Bureau of Markets has 
already developed grades on a long 
list of fruits and vegetables. Cotton 
grades and wheat grades have long 
peen established. Tentative wool 
grades were just recently issued. Hay 
grades based on several years’ scien- 
tific study are now in preparation. 
These grades in al] cases represent 
the best practical trade experience of 
the entire country plus_ scientific 
checking analysis. 

For years we have been told that 
the distribution of farm products was 
chaotic, wasteful and uneconomic. 
Markets were glutted when other 
markets were undersupplied. Goods 
were shipped and re-shipped until 
transportation was the biggest cost 
factor. Consuming centers near points 
of production got supplies from dis- 
tant markets rather than from 
nearby. 

It is this condition that organized 
marketing, based on standard grad- 
ing, is rapidly altering. The old con- 
dition arose largely from lack of con- 
fidence and contact between the pro- 
ducer and the dealer. The retail 
dealer in a city nearby New York, for 
example, seldom thought of buying 
a carload of potatoes direct from the 
producers because he could not know 
what the quality would be when they 
arrived. He preferred to go into New 
York and see what he bought, or to 
take the word of a wholesaler who 
knew what he wanted and with whom 
he did business regularly. 

Now, he is able to buy potatoes on 
U. S. grades and has redress in the 
courts if the potatoes are not as de- 
scribed. Official inspections are made 
to determine the grade and certifi- 
cates are issued by the United States 
department of agriculture that are 
prima facie evidence as to quality. 

The same thing is true of oranges, 
apples, peaches, cantaloups, water- 
melons, onions and various other com- 
modities. Energetic brokers acting as 
a medium of contact between large 
retailers and producers are short-cir- 
cuiting the old market channels to an 
ever increasing extent because they 
now have uniformly packed, stand- 
ardized products to deal with. One 
reason the New York market appears 
to be a poorer market than in years 
past is that dealers in nearby cities 
are pooling together and buying di- 
rect. It is no longer the distributing 
market it was. It is becoming more 
and more a local consumption market. 
Standard grading and packing are 
the foundation of organized market- 
ing. Progress in the one will follow 
closely upon progress in the other. 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—Rain and humid weather 

resulted in a great deal of fruit ar- 
riving in poor condition on the N. Y. 
markets. Cherries showed consider- 
able split and raspberries were gen- 
erally moldy. Strawberries from va- 
rious nearby sections were water- 
soaked and in an inferior condition. 
This resulted in a wide range in prices 
for most commodities. Prices in gen- 
eral last week showed little change, 
raspberries, peaches, canteloups and 
watermelons advancing slightly, straw- 
berries remaining practically un- 
changed, and cherries and currants 
dropping considerably. Cherries from 
western N. Y. fell to 35@40c per 4- 
at. basket on June 28 for red sours. 
N. Y. sweet cherries are meeting 
Strong competition from California. 
On June 28 supplies of currants and 
S0oseberries were heavy and red cur- 
rants sold mostly at 10@15c per quart, 
and gooseberries 50@75c per 4-at. 
basket. 
Hudson river strawberries are rap- 
idly being replaced by strawberries 
from the Oswego section. Prices of 
June 28 were 25@30c per quart. 

Southern apples are coming into 
the markets in larger quantities. A. 
full carload of hand picked Yellow 
Transparents from Georgia brought 
$3.25 @3.50 Pp bu basket. Total car- 
lot shipments of apples up to June 
27 were 457 cars co with only 
#3 cars last year at the same time. 





Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


im small bales is moving slowly. 


from adverse weather conditions. Let- 
tuce arriving on the N. Y. market was 
not only water-soaked but in general 
very leafy and not well headed. Con- 
siderable stock on June 28 remained 
unsold with Orange county lettuce 
selling at 75c@1.25 p crate and west- 
ern N. Y. stock, which was very poor, 
mostly at 10@20c per crate. On the 
same day the market on peas weak- 
ened under heavy supplies, 6 cars ar- 
riving from Madison county, 2 from 
western N. Y. and 3 from California. 
N. Y. peas had a considerable quan- 
tity, of empty pods and brought for 
best stock $3@3.50 p bu hamper, while 
best California peas sold at $4.00 per 
crate of about 40@45 pounds. 

Other vegetables on June 28 brought 
following prices: Asperegus bunched white 
per dozen , 4.00, beans per bushel 
reen 75c@1.00, cabbage per barrel, 75¢@ 
00 and California per slat barrel $3.00 
@3.50. 

A carload of fancy old crop carrots 
from western N. Y., practically the 
last of the season, brought as high 
as $18 per barrel. In the middle of 
January such carrots brought only 
$4@4.50 per barrel. 

The first new potatoes of the season 
grown in N. Y. state arrived from 
Long Island on June 27. They were 
cobblers and No. 1 stock brought 
$4@5 p 3-bu bbl. The first new pota- 


Calwes—The market for country 
dressed calves was poor and is likely 
to continue so. There is now an ac- 
cumulation of calves from New York 
state sections which sell as low as 8c 
per lb, depending on condition. Handy- 
weights of 70-90 lbs, choice were 
scarce; prime sold at 14@l15c lb, good 
12@13c, common to medium 9@1llc. 
Heavyweights were dragging. Skins of 
5-9 Ibs sold at 17c per lb. Prime live 
veals on June 28 brought 13c per lb, 
good to medium 11@12%c, common 
9% @10%c, culls 6@7c, buttermilks 
5 @é6c. 


Live Stock—State lambs in N Y live- 
stock market were steady. Receipts 
of bulls were light and demand good. 
Cows were steady. Hogs were firm. 


The following prices supplement those 
given in the table in the center of this 
page: BULLS, smooth and fat, $5.15@ 
5.20; COWS, common $1 60, heavy canners 
$1.75@2 25, fleshy $2.75@3.50, fat $4.25@ 
565; LAMBS,  springers, sis na 
choice Yearlings, .00@9.00; SHEEP, 
choice wethers, $4.25@5.50, choice ewes 
$4.25@5.00; HOGS, Yorkers, sai ogi. ts, 
heavy $11.20@11.60, rough $8.50@9.25. 


Grain—Prices were somewhat lower 
than a week previous due to a break 
in drouth conditions. The following 
were the cash grain quotations for 
June 26: 


At New York No. 2 red wheat $1.27% 
er bushel, No. 2 hard winter $1.28, No. 








da 1.31, No. 2 mixed 
toes from New Jersey arrived the tone -*-»-*, No. 3 16@s46i4¢, No. 3 
same day and sold at $3.50 per 125 45@45%4c, export rye 99c, barley malting 
Ib. bag. These potatoes met very 74@78e. 
heavy shipments from Virginia which , ii, en Speed whet $1. B@ 
15% ° . z _ ae “2 
brought $4@4.25 per barrel. Total @é62%c, Yellow corn No. 3, 61%@61%c, 
Quotations from the New York Market 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special in- 
terest just now to eastern farmers, sold on the New York City whole- 
sale markets (as reported by the State Department of Farms and 
Markets on June 28): 
EGGS, Nearbys (per dozen) 

EE I, GUND cio ns nncnescdcccesosnceswigesesasenseues 38@39e 
ED S6d4 abi s: 406. 0s 000s sdEReRe OR eCe RESET SOareeneeee 36@37¢ 
I S i-seee. Yemee rT PEPE ESE ire rr eee 33@35e 

Gathered Whites. firsts to extra firsts .........cccecccccccccees 31@33c 

Ce, oT, ae cns cab ben: SkeRteeentebenbeneeeee 27430 

Se De, GURU BORED x -0.0:005:6.0-00:00:66% 5.0080) c00scsenens 35@37¢ 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras ..........0..eee-eeee 31@34e 
PE ME 9s ayeraeces + cekRDSCACARINREObEERCeSARPYRRORS CAEN 29@3Ne 
SE hn 8. 6 0500066 541.0:0056860 bdo 0804050500 080S008S0SRCOsERS 27@28ce 

BUTTER, (per pound) 

SC OE. ig cccccctaswehaccudsqeséwoscindabeeneesnwnn 39@3914c 

re eC Oe CR ks cb tebnehesesesdeenersbensnasanene 34@36c 

ee ns OO OUND i ivnikn cece cc0v.densen es coeeussescens 31@32c 

HAY AND STRAW, (per ton) 

Timothy No. 2 (laryve bales) $26@27 

Timothy No 3 (large bales) 22925 

Shipping Hay (large bales) 20@ 21 

Fancy light clover mixed 26@27 

mee wttew Me. 2 .. ..cces , ictal 40 

— of EO FE ree rerEs Speer ener 18 

LIVE POULTRY, Express lots (per pound) 

Fowls, colored and leghorns (weight 5 lbs. and over)........ 26@27¢ 

DE . ctrGGcarsnkeraceevicgieseswkddesanesenageenseceneenes é 

SN GUD nin 6a0.d0dsin 000nes Se cceyyecnseesenneewes 46@48c 

LIVE STOCK 

Calves, good to medium (per pound) ........ccceseeesseceveees V@i2ige 

ee, GS OR ORE CORP GHEE coeds cncdencvccscescsensece $4.15@4. 

Lambs, common to good (per CWt) .....ccececcecccsscecncess 6.00@8.00 

Sheep, common to good, ewes (per CWt) ......cceeeeeeeeecees 2.00@4.25 

SP. EE 6-00. 8:0:0500.559 050008 0:08545506 s50cd ves vencecoenseses 8.50@9.25 











shipments of new potatoes up to date 
are nearly one-fourth greater than 
last season’s shipment at the same 
time. 


7 

Butter—An export demand which 
came as a surprise to many of the 
trade in New York City was the most 
important factor in the butter markets 
last week. The size of the orders 
and the prices paid are not generally 
known. This export demand advanced 
prices and made trading generally 
more active for several days. Prices 
dropped %c per Ib on June 28, how- 
ever. - Quality is falling off rapidly 
and prices are irregular. On June 28 
state dairy butter, common to fair, 
was quoted at 25@30c per Ib. 

Eggs and Poultry—The market for 
fancy white eggs has been consider- 
ably demoralized by heavy receipts. 
Prices were very irregular last week. 
The majority of the eggs coming in 
are heated and shrunken. The bulk 
of the best quality eggs sold at 30@”5c 
per dozen last week. The preference 
of the WY. Y. market for white eggs has 
been so widely advertised that now 
New York is getting too many white 
eggs and not enough browns propor- 
tionately. 

There was a good general market 
for live poultry last week and an espe- 
cially strong demand for fancy heavy 
broilers. Demand for heavy fowls, 
which are scarce, was also fair. 


Hay—There was a deciddd improve- 


ment this week in the hay market. - 


Top grades in large bales sold readily. 
Prices on top grades were $2 p t high- 
er on June 28 than at the close of the 
Previous week. There was also an im- 
provement in the-market for small 
bales of top grades. Undergrade hay 


white oats No. 2, 384%@40%4c, No. 3, 36% 
@37\e. 


Feeds—Buffalo Market—In the past 
week cottonseed meal, 43%, and oil 
meal declined $1.50 p t. Cottonseed 
meal, 36%, and choice flour middlings 
declined $1.00 p t, gluten feed declined 
50c p t whereas hard winter bran ad- 
vanced 50c. Other prices have not 
changed since last week. 





Watermelon Growers Seek Aid 


Owing to the weather conditions in 
the South in the last two weeks, the 
watermelon growers are faced with a 
difficult problem because of the sud- 
den ripening of an extremely large 
crop. The growers’ associations in 
Georgia, Texas, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, have 
all appealed to the Governors of their 
respective states to make tue week of 
July 3rd watermelon week. Governor 
Thomas W. Hardwick of Georgia, is- 
sued the first proclamation designating 
this week as watermelon week in the 
State of Georgia and calling upon the 
Governors of other states to aid in 
stimulating consumption of watermel- 
ons in order that the growers of the 
South might be saved from ruin and 
the melons from rotting on the ground. 

Georgia alone is reported to have 
20,000 acres more in watermelons this 
year than last. It is likely that all 
large markets will be glutted with wa- 
termelons this week and the growers 
will do well to recover their expenses 
of shipping. The growers in Georgia 
have spent more time, money -and ef- 
fort, to produce quality melons this 
season than ever before by selecting 
seed, pruning vines, thinning vines, 
pruning off surplus melons, careful 
handling and accurate grading. 










For SALE or TRADE 


The Best Bred Son of 


Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka 


and of 


Phroney Pontiac 


at 7 yrs. 9 months 15 days 
31 10 lbs. butter and 663 30 Ibs milk 
365 days 1062 22 lbs butter and 
24207.9 Ibs. milk 


This wonder young bull was born 
February 24, 1921 and.is ready for 
light service. He is the first 1000-Ib. 
son of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, 
“The greatest Living Proven Sire of 
the Holstein Breed 


We will either sell him for cash or 
trade him fora great proven herd 
sire to use on our daughters of ‘Old 
Dutch.” 

If you have a great proven herd sire 
and you are looking for a young bull, 
write us: 


FISHKILL FARMS 


(Herd under Federal and State 
Supervision) 


Philiip O'Connell 
Herdsman 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION 
Dutchess County, New York 


Hen-y Morgenthau, Jr, 

















Skims warm or cold milk. 
from picture which shows larger ca- |, 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today 
ron EPARATOR 
3 = s Bainbridge, 






co. 
N.Y. 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any addiess 
by the author. 


1. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. New York 
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Make Your Own Fertilizer 


mall Cost wit! 


WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 


From 1to40 HP. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit an 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills, Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros.,Box 11 Easton,Pa. 








Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. ew York 


EGGS WANTED 


Whites and Browns 
prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded C issi 
de St., 














Well packed, evenly graded, 
ss bring bighest 





New Y 


152 Rea ork. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 









Door Front. 
Permanent meet ladder attached. 








ize x $109.05 
Size 10x24 «eee 157.46 
Size 12z26...... «++ 202.62 
Other sizes in proportion. 
LUMBER CO. 


GRIFFIN: 
Box 3 


HUDSON FALLS, N.Y. 





Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daily 


Adam Hebeler & Co. 
46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
aro reputable wholesale deslers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once, 
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Farmers’ Meetings | 
Macy at Cornell Field Days 





Despite the fact that the weather 
man continued to send down rain over 
Ithaca in torrents, the Summer Farm- 
ers’ Field Days at the New York col- 
lege of agriculture were a success. 
Even on the first day when there was 
no letup in the downpour, hundreds 
of farm folk motored in to the meet- 
ing. In fact most of them had to 
come by auto as many of the rail- 
roads were not running on schedule 
due to the washouts caused by the 
torrential rains of the previous day. 

The keen interest manifested by the 
crowd and the response to the demon- 
@ixators and lecturers. have led the 
college authorities to the conclusion 
that the summer farmers’ field days 
have passed the experimental stage. 
It is anticipated at the college that 
this event will be a prominent an- 
nual affair just as the Winter Farm- 
ers’ Week has become a prominent 
fixture at the college with its attend- 
ance of 5000 from all over the state. 

The summer event would naturally 
never be expected to be as large, be- 
cause of the fact that it is held just 
at a busy season. In spite of this, 
however, 1100 were in attendance 
this year. The program was so ar- 
ranged that there was not a single 
monotonous moment. Pleasure was 
generously mixed with the demonstra- 
tions, lectures, and inspection. trips, 
with the result that men and women, 
and boys and girls were interested 
every moment. 

The summer is really the time of 
the year to see the college to thor- 
oughly appreciate the purpose of all 
phases of its work. An inspection of 
the experimental fields and orchards 
gives a better understanding than an 
abstract description from the speaker's 
platform or through the columns of 
the press. In fact a farmer visiting 
the station at this time of the year 
can better appreciate what an exper- 
iment station is and why it should be 
thus conducted rather than as an 
ideal farm. 


College Herd a Valuable Lesson 


Perhaps there is no phase of the 
work at the college that is more in- 
teresting than that in the department 
of animal husbandry. Here is where 
the famous Glista family of Holsteins 
has been built up from that remark- 
able cow Glista Earnestine who holds 
the world’s record for cows of any 
breed having completed seven seven- 
day tests and makM®g over thirty 
pounds of butter in each one. This 
famous animal is now thirteen years 
old and has five living daughters and 
four sons. The outstanding feature of 
this herd at the college is that the 
herd has been developed by construct- 
ive breeding and not by purchasing 
individuals to bring up its standing. 
This plan may not be considered prac- 
tical by many, but the college herd 
wae developed to prove that breeding 
and selection can be practical and 
profitable practises on every New 
York herd. 

In addition to inspecting the new 
dairy building which is under con- 
struction and which will, when com- 
pleted, be one of the most ideal of its 
kind in the United States, the visitors 
were conducted through the entire 
poultry plant which is something that 
visitors’: miss during the winter farm- 
ers’ week. Members of the poultry 
staff gave most interesting talks on 
the work in selection and breeding 
that is being conducted at the college, 
















explaining certain details by showing 
the actual pens of bird: 
} Fruit Demonstrations Good , 


Possibly the most interesting fea- 
ture of the meeting for the fruit men 
was the experiments being carried on 
in the college orchard which is con- 
ducted largely on experimental basis 
One of the extensive experiments re- 
lates to pruning. Commercial var- 
jeties of apples, pears, plums and 
cherries are subject to various sys- 
tems of pruning at different ages. 
The trees in the orchard vary from 
three to twelve years of age. 

In most cases the lower limbs and 
all other growth not interfering with 
the desired form are allowed to re- 
main as long as the trees are healthy 
and productive. In other cases, the 
lower limbs are thinned out according 
to the practice in many commercial 
orchards. Fruit men were interested 
to learn that trees receiving the least 
pruning have been the first to bear 

fruit. Furthermore, up to ten. years 

of age they have produced the largest 
crops. The ten-year-old apple trees 

‘which have had relatively little prun- 
_ aime men Bee 


DL mo ‘ 
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than the heavily pruned fifteen and 
twenty-year-old trees of the same var- 
iety growing on good orchard svil 
of Wayne county. e 
The plots of the plant breeding de- 
partment were particularly interest- 
ing because of the new varieties of 
cereals that are being developed. 
New varieties of wheat, namely Hon- 
or, Forward and such varieties of 
oats as Cornellian, Empire, Standwell 
and Victory, will mean much in in- 
creasing the efficiency of production 
of those cereals. The new two-rowed 
variety of barley, Alpha, is giving) a 
very good account of itself as is the 
six-rowed variety Featherston No. 7. 
The timothy plots are the most com- 
prehensive to be seen anywhere as 
varieties has been developed that show 
from twenty to forty percent increase 
over the best commercial varieties. 


Good Times For Boys and Girls 


Although the field tests, demonstra- 
tions and lectures were of the most 
excellent quality and most interest- 
ing, nevertheless nothing surpassed 


the interest of the -boys and girls in 


their program for’ the-two days. 
They had @ separate program speci- 
ally arranged which was carried out 
completely, with the exception of the 


campfire and weiner roast which was 
prevented by the rain. 
through the efforts of Professor Whit- 
ney, Mr. Crumb of the poultry depart- 
ment, Bob Adams, famous for his 
rhymes and Professor Hopper, the 
boys and girls had a busy time every 
minute of the meeting Much of the 
afternoon program for the boys cen- 
tered around the college baseball cage 
where the horse-shoe pitching con- 
test was held. This was a particular 
center of interest on Friday afternoon 
when a Livingston county club boy, 
James Dodge, and the Livingston club 
agent J. A. Reynolds held their posi- 
tion in the elimination contest to the 
very last when they were compelled 
to take second place for the champion- 
ship cup which was won by Profes- 
sors King and MeCurdy of the col- 
lege. Twefity-three teams competed. 

The spirit that went back home 


However, 


that cannot be put in’ othe 
of them had a vision into 
world which they had never betory 
explored. They went back to work 
with a. greater knowledge of int 

of the things that are going on artead 
them. 





Dimensions of Bushel Crate—,' 


subscriber asks for information on 
dimensions of a half bushel crate, 
His bushel crates are 12 inches deg 
14 inches wide and 17% inches long, 
outside measurements. He 

the dimension of half bushel ang 
quarter bushel crate. Simply reduc 
the depth of the crate half for , 
half bushel, inside measurements, 
and three-fourths ‘or a fourth bushel, 
or make the reduction in the same 
proportion in the dimensions of length 
or width. 





I like your paper very much as 
you have so much that is of interes 
to us “hayseeds.”—[Elsworth Kaiser, 
Kansas. 







































































































































































‘I have my churning done; butter 
salted and put away, and churn washed 
in half the time I used to. I find the 
Dazey churn to be the best ever.” 


Mrs. Harold Pierce of Athens, Ohio, 
is just one of over two million Dazey 
users who have found out that “churn- 
ing isn’t churning any more.” 
Why, if you could get a Dazey in your 
home for just one churning, and see 
how amazingly quick the butter comes, 
ow easy it is to churn, how simple it is 
to clean (just like washing a dish) how 
light and sanitary its glass or metal 
construction is, you wool wonder why 
you had put up with the old churn. 
But wonderful as the Dazey is as a work 
saver, it is even more wonderful as a 
butter maker. The Dazey principle of 
churning butter (see type on tag) gets 
so much more butter out of the cream 
than an ordinary churn, that the Dazey 
positively soon pays for its cost. 
Thousands of like you are 
either using no churn at all, because of 
the time and work that an i 


(Fecec cere ces mers mwome wore eseee? Fh 
Ewe Weeks Trial Offer! +: Special Trial Coupon 
D tecleied : s 
know about this wee othe. aay : mi, be used by July, 29th any | 
pone way" yen Seren Dearen & 4 dealer to gi Fev ad atwoweeks a 
“wee. trial, with a ive guaran- antee trial crofa 
tee that you can sotuek te willie any : coupon is to your by July 29th, 
obligation if it does not doallweclaim. ‘} 
IMPORTANT: This offer is in effect 
for only a few weeks. If your dealer a 
t churns, write us ; 
for information and free H 


ee SU awe ea 


Churing any mare ” 


Mrs Harold Pierce, of Athens, Ohio, writes: 


“T used to 


dread churning 
-now | enjoy it!” 


churn takes to make butter; or they 
are using an old fashioned churn that 
‘takes hours of churning time every 
week, and that loses butter that the 
Dazey.way would save. 

If you ever take a Dazey home you will 
never give it up We know that. That « 
why we want to give you this two 
week's trial offer. We want you to 
prove in your own home; without 
risk, that a Dazey will do this for you. 
Ist, it will change your churning from 
hours to minutes,. 

2nd, it will get more butter out of an 
equal amount of cream than any or- 
dinary churn. 

3rd, it will make butter that requires 
little, or no working. 

The Dazey does these things because 
it is built on entirely di t patented 
principles from any other churn made. 


Onsey, hearts Ge gary See ot 
metal styles, in sizes from 2 quarts to 
16 gallons. Prices are $1.75 and up. 


It you are interested in a Dazey 
electric churn; write for special folder. 















































































